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MOISEIWITSCH JOAN HAMMOND 


Philharmonia Orchestra/Glauco Curiel 
Puccini Operatic Arias BLP1086 


Verdi Operatic Arias ALP1407 


Philharmonia Orchestra’ Walter Susskind 

Operatic & Song Recital 

including Arias from Der Freischutz, Thais, Manon ete. 
ALP1076 


The Philharmonia Orchestra Otto Ackermann 
Grieg Piano Concerto in A minor 
Schumann Piano Concerto in A minor CLP1008 


The Philharmonia Orchestra Hugo Rignold 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini—Rachmaninov 
with Chopin Piano Solos: 

Ballade No. 4 in F; Nocturne No. 18 in E; 
Barcarolle in F sharp minor CLP1072 





GINA BACHAUER ERLING BENGTSSON 





London Orchestra/Alec Sherman 
Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor—Tchaikovsky CLP1049 


Concerto No. 3 in D minor—Rachmaninov CLP1138 


Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra/Woldike 
Cello Concerto in D, Op, 101—Haydn 
Cello Concerto in C minor, P.434—Vivaldi ALP1501 


COLIN HORSLEY 
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Prelude, Aria et Final—Franck London Symphony Orchestra Sir Malcolm Sargent 
Rachmaninov Preludes CLP1048 a 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra Basil Cameron 
Piano Concerto—John Ireland 


elie ALP, BLP, CLP and DLP series are Long Play 
Capriccio—Stravinsky (available August) 33 


47r.p.m.; 
7EG and 7EP series are 7” 45 r.p.m. Extended Play. 
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Huge and enthusiastic crowds of 

music lovers throng the Royal Albert Hall 
during the Henry Wood 

Promenade Concert Season. 

These famous artists 

can be heard again on these 

wonderful records. 


DENNIS NOBLE 


Operatic Favourites from 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Le Nozze di Figaro 
and Die Zauberflote 7£G8275 


MYRA HESS 


Sonata No. 30 in E, Op. 109 

Sonata No. 31 in A flat, Op. 110—Beethoven 
ALP1169 (L.P.) 

The Philharmonia Orchestra/Rudolf Schwarz 

Concerto in A minor—Schumann BLP1039 (L.P.) 


Sir Malcolm Sargent 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor—Tchaikovsky ALP1236 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor—Sibelius ALP1542 


Wand of Youth Suite No. 2—£igar 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
—Vaughan Williams BLP1019 
Variations and Fugue on a theme of Purcell 
(The Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra)—Britten; 
Symphonic Variations—Dvorak 
Oriental Suite “‘ Beni Mora’’—Holst BLP1101 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
Theme & Variations—Suite No. 3 in G—Tchaikovsky 
ALP1372 


Supplement 3 


LOIS MARSHALL 


London Symphony Orchestra/Anthony Bernar2 
Organ: Hubert Dawkes 


Airs from famous Oratorios CLP1127 
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The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Sargent 
Cello Concerto in E minor—Elgar BLP1043 


Philharmonia Orchestra’Sir Malcolm Sargent 
Cello Concerto in B minor—Dvorak 
ALP1306 


OWEN BRANNIGAN 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra’Walter Susskind 
Mozart Arias in English 7EP7043 


**Sir Malcolm Sargent and the Proms’’, 

by C. B. Rees, is one of many interesting articles 
in the July issue of ** Record Times’’, price ld. 
from your record dealer. 
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of Music and Song... 


Marimbas Mexicanas 
featuring MARIMBA CHIAPAS 


CLP1169 
(12” L.P. 33 1/3 r.p.m.) 


Songs of the Greek Islands 


CLP1179* 
(12” L.P. 33 1/3 r.p.m.) 


Pilar Lopez (Castanets and Dancing) 


with Spanish Symphony Orchestra 
Triana—Albéniz: 

Fandanguillo de Almeria—Vivas: 
Navidena — Lopez: 


Tango—Turina 
7EG8334 
(7° 45 r.p.m. Extended Play) 
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The Trio Aravah 


(Songs of Israel) 
Schdemati; Orchah Bamidbar; 
Aravah; Bokrei Lachish 
7EG8335 
(7” 45 r.p.m, Extended Play) 


Kwela from South Africa 


Buya E Goalini; Quintet Special; 
My sister; E Twatwa 
ALEXANDRA SHAMBER BOYS & 
GIRLS 
BENONI FLUTE QUINTET 
7TEG8369* 
(7” 45 r.p.m. Extended Play) 
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In a German Beer Garden 
WILLE GLAHE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Du kannst nicht treu sein, Walzer; 
Goldne Liebe, goldner Wein; 

Gib acht auf den Jahrgang; 
Beer Barrel Polka 
7TEG8283 
(7” 45 r.p.m. Extended Play) 


Tito Gobbi 


Torna; Dicitencello vuje; 
Occhi di fata; Marechiare 
7ER5091 
(7” 45 r.p.m. Extended Play) 


A Table in Montmartre 


Le Fiacre—Jean Sablon; L’Aame de 
poétes-Yvette Giraud; The song from 
Moulin Rouge, Valse lente—Marcel 
Azzola Orch.; Ma Pomme—Maurice 
Chevalier; Olle Torero, Paso Doble— 
Luis Mariano; Sur le pont d’Avignon- 
Jean Sablon; La Ronde de l’amour— 
Eliane Embrun; Caroline Chérie, 
Boléro-Deprince Ensemble; Avril au 
Portugal—Yvette Giraud; Louise— 
Maurice Chevalier 


DLP1041 


(10’ L.P. 33 1/3 r.p.m.) 
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“he excellent timbre of the Goff harpsi- 
chords has been exceptionally well recorded, 
anc the strings are incisive without ever 
being hard or brittle. Recalling other 
versions of the double concertos, I consider 
this new one an improvement. D.S. 


BRAHMS. String Quintet in G major, 
No. 2, Op. 111. Isaac Stern (violin), 
Alexander Schneider (violin), Milton 
Katims (viola), Milton Thomas 
(viola), Paul Tortelier (’cello). 

SCHUMANN. Piano Quintet in E flat 
major, Op. 44. Isaac Stern (violin), 
Alexander Schneider (violin), Milton 
Thomas (viola), Paul Tortelier 
(cello), Dame Myra Hess (piano). 
Philips ABL3184 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Schumann Quintet : 
Rubinstein, Paganini ran aay fee 
(3/56) PL8960 


Bohle, Barchet Quartet 
Aller, "Hollywood Quartet (7/57) P8316 


It is enjoyable to listen to these great 
people making music together, even though 
their expertise is individual rather than 
collective. One must not expect the polished 
performances of an ensemble that has been 
playing together for years. This is the first 
LP recording of a Brahms quintet to be made 
available in this country. I thought Stern 
sounded a little off form in it, and certainly 
the ’cellist is too near the microphone, but I 
enjoyed hearing this music again even 
though Brahms is only fitfully at his best in 
it. But to be honest I doubt if I should 
want to hear either side very often. This 
performance of the Schumann Quintet is 
beautifully balanced and recorded, much 
better than the recent Capitol disc, but the 
playing cannot compete with that of 
Victor Aller and the Hollywood Quartet, 
let alone that of Rubinstein and the 
Paganini, still the best version available. 
On the new disc the slow movement lacks 
rhythmic precision, and this means there is 
no tension, while in the scherzo, especially 
in the second trio, the tempo is on the slow 
side ; if these two movements are to come 
off they must both, in their very different 
ways, have an almost demoniac quality— 
which they have on the Rubinstein- 
Paganini Quartet version, where tension 
and exuberance are marvellously realised. 
The finale is well played on the new disc, 
and sounds the best movement in the work, 
which it probably is. R.F. 


BRAHMS. Piano Quartet No. 3 in 
C minor, Op. 60. Victor Aller 
(piano) with members of the Holly- 
wood String Quartet (Felix Slatkin, 


Eleanor 
Capitol P8379 (12 in., 


violin ; Alvin Dinkin, viola ; 
Aller, ’cello). 
41s. 84d.). 
Szigeti, Katims, Tortelier, Hess (11/57) ABR4063 
Like his symphony in the same key, 
Brahms’s Piano Quartet in C minor took a 
great many years to write. The first move- 
ment, with its not quite adequate technique 
and grandly tragic ideas, is obviously of the 
same vintage as the D minor piano concerto, 
but the slow movement and finale, without 
altogether losing the strength, have the 
lyricism and competence of the mature 
pa. Though I enjoy Brahms when he 
is struggling with intractible ideas, I think 
these last two movements more successful 
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than the first two ; indeed they seem to me 
among his finest inventions. 

As for the executants on this new disc, 
no one could describe their technique as 
not very competent, though their inter- 
pretative powers may be open to question. 
Victor Aller is much too unctuous about 
the second subject of the opening movement. 
It is extraordinarily similar in mood to the 
similar passage in the D minor concerto, 
where pianists are also liable to play their 
broad tune as though it had no connection 
with what had gone before. On the rival 
record of the piano quartet, Myra Hess 
makes this second subject “‘ belong ’”’. The 
players on the new disc spoil the scherzo by 
slowing down each time for the contrasted 
subject ; this breaks the flow of the music. 
Again the rival version with its greater 
rhythmic tension is to be preferred. In the 
slow movement the Hollywood ’cellist plays 
his big tune most beautifully (I find 
Tortelier a little too slow here) and Aller 
and the Hollywood players have more drive 
and precision in the finale. Thus there is 
not much in it between the two versions as 
regards performance. But the new Capitol 
disc has a hard quality (and, incidentally, 
an oddly ugly final chord), and its extra 
expense should leave the rival ten-inch 
version in command of the field. R.F. 


COUPERIN. Piéces de violes: Suite 
No. 1 in E minor; Suite No. 2 in 
A major. Desmond Dupré (viola da 
gamba), Thurston Dart (harpsi- 
chord), Dennis Nesbitt (viola da 
gamba). London L’Ojiseau - Lyre 
OL50164 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

The viola da gamba has an unfortunate 
habit of sounding lugubrious, no matter 
who plays it. Two gambas sound twice as 
lugubrious, until one becomes accustomed to 
the sound and accepts it as a valid manifesta- 
tion in sonority of the darker side of baroque 
temperament. These pieces were quite 
clearly meant for two gambas alone (since 
the sujet or soloist has ample and frequent 
multiple-stops) and equally clearly for two 
gambas and harpsichord (since the second 
gamba part is figured). The addition of a 
harpsichord, here played with style and 
imagination by Thurston Dart, does some- 
thing to brighten the general sound of the 
ensemble. Wilfred Mellers, an authority on 
Couperin, rates these Suites very highly 
indeed, and there is no denying that they 
contain some magnificent music. 

Forty years or so back, they were con- 
sidered lost beyond all hope. A list of 
Couperin’s publications mentioned their 
existence, so too did a newspaper giving 
details of the master’s published works up 
to 1730. But never a sign of the actual 
books. Then Charles Bouvet came upon a 
pair of slim volumes containing music for 
two gambas in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris; the title-pages proclaimed their 
composer as “ M.F.C.”, which Bouvet 
rightly interpreted as “‘ Monsieur Francois 
Couperin ”’. Internal evidence of style and 
ornamentation placed the matter beyond 
doubt: these were indeed the “lost ” 
suites. 

The E minor suite has five contrasted 
dances sandwiched between a noble Prélude 


A major suite is slightly shorter, 
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The 
and 
consists of a Prélude, a Fuguette, a solemn 
Pompe funébre and a witty envoi: La 
chemise blanche. Dupré plays sensitively, and 
is fluent and convincing in ornamentation. 
Dennis Nesbitt is an _ effective second 
gamba, and plays his part firmly but never 
too obtrusively. D.S. 


and a long but magnificent Passacaille. 


DVORAK. String Quartet No. 7 in A 
flat major, Op. 105. Smetana 
Quartet (Jiri Novak, Lubomir Kos- 
tecky, Jaroslav Rybensky, Antonin 
Kohout). Supraphon LPM227 (10 in., 
30s. 11d.). 

Barylli Quartet (8/55) WLP5337 
Janacek Quartet (3/58) DGM18386 
Much of the playing on this disc is as 
fresh and gay as the music. Where Dvorak 
aspires to something deeper, as in the slow 
movement, the Smetana Quartet seem to 
lack corresponding depths with which to 
match the music. They take this slow move- 
ment much too fast, and though they slow 
down a great deal for the recapitulation they 
are still faster than the Janacek Quartet, 
who give a much less superficial account of 
the music. In both scherzo and finale the 

Smetana Quartet can hold their own with 

some delightfully accomplished playing, but 

they fall behind the Janacek Quartet in 
expressiveness. Also the Janacek version has 
less surface noise. Nevertheless the new disc 
is nearly ten shillings cheaper, and I would 
think that this for most people would offset 
its not-very-obtrusive imperfections. And 
the music, I need hardly say, is engagingly 
lovely. R.F. 


DVORAK. String Quartet in G major, 
Op. 106. Barchet Quartet. Vox 
PL9250 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

Dvorak’s last string quartet (last in the 
published series, though actually the A 
major, Opus 105, was brought to completion 
after this one) was the first composition after 
his return from America (also the last 
important “ abstract’ work: tone-poems 
and operas succeeded it). It is tempting to 
find in this work an expression of his joy 
and contentment at being in Czechoslovakia 
again. As Alec Robertson says in his 
Master Musician on the composer, the care- 
free opening theme is “‘ a Bohemian and not 
an American bird’s song ”’. It is a wonderful 
first movement, beautifully put together, 
beautifully laid out on the strings, instantly 
lovable. The Adagio opens in a mood or 
perfect serenity: gradually the emotion 
becomes more and more intense ; and “‘ the 
work-up to the peak climax, unforgettable 
in performance, is one of the great pages in 
quartet literature ”’. 

After this, the Scherzo and final Rondo 
are somewhat disappointing: though A.R. 
feels that “‘ the rough gestures of the Scherzo 
are surely exactly right ”. He owns that the 
finale “‘is experimental and a _ worthy 
failure”. All the same, this is a most lovely 
quartet, and a welcome addition to the LP 
repertory. ‘The Barchet are an excellent 
team: in tone not over-sweet, not over- 
strenuous—not over-anything, but simply 
best-quality quartet sound, whose only fault 
(if it could be called one) would be described 
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as a lack of any strongly individual char- 
acter. The ensemble is unfailing ; and I 
particularly admire the way they can be 
buoyant without becoming superficial, and 
serious without becoming stodgy. The 
recording is admirably lifelike. A.P. 


DVORAK. Piano Trio in E minor, 
Op. 90, “ Dumky ”’. 

SMETANA. Piano Trio in G minor, 
Op. 15. Trio di Bolzano (Nunzio 
Montanari, Giannino Carpi, Sante 
Amadori). Vox PL10440 (12 in., 
41s. 9d.). | 


Dvorak Piano Trio: 

Hansen Trio (8/56) LGM65034 
Czech Trio (5/54) (12/57) LPM64 
Whether you find this record attractive 
will depend at least partly on your opinion 
of the Smetana trio, which is not otherwise 
available on LP. Like the quartet ‘* Aus 
meinem Leben ”’, it was directly inspired 
by events in Smetana’s life—in this case the 
death of his beloved daughter Beditiska— 
but I cannot feel that it is anything like as 
good a work. It was written at the end of 
1855, when Smetana was thirty-one and 
before he had really found his musical feet. 
The influence of Liszt, both in the melodic 
style and in the rhetorical form of the work, 
in which the movements are linked by 
“thematic transformations’’, is strong, and 
it is hardly surprising that when Smetana 
played it to Liszt it was received with 
extravagant approval. The critics at the 
first performance in Prague, however, 
ranged from coolness to derision, and I must 
confess that I can see why. The Lisztian 
weakness of producing incessant preludes to 
a statement that never really materialises is 
particularly noticeable in a work written for 
the classical medium of the piano trio ;_ the 
rhetorical gestures are too big for the means 
at Smetana’s disposal and, on the other 
hand, the specific advantages of this 
chamber-group, its capacity for close 
dialogue between piano on the one hand 
and strings on the other, is almost ignored. 
The struggle between romantic notions and 

classical medium is not solved at all. 
_ Dvorak’s Dumky Trio, on the other hand, 
is an extraordinarily successful work, par- 
ticularly when one considers how original 
it is in shape—six consecutive dumkas, of 
which the first three are directed to be 
played without a break, so as to give some- 
thing of the feeling of a normal four- 
movement work. To get the most out of this 
endearing work it takes players with an 
absolutely instinctive feeling for the subtleties 
of rhythm and tempo associated with these 
Slavic melodies, and so it is no surprise that 
the best recorded performances is given by 
the Czech Trio on a recently reissued 
Supraphon disc. To play these three 
recordings one after the other is quite an 
education in national style. The Germans 
(the Hansen Trio) are in this case over- 
refined ; they make points that escape the 
other groups, but lack fire (particularly the 
violinist) in the more strenuous passages. 
The Italians, on the other hand, as repre- 
sented by the Trio di Bolzano, seem quite 
incapable of the tender wistfulness that 
characterises the slow sections of these 
dumkas. Instead of piano they prefer to give 
us a rich mezzo forte, and they exaggerate 
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contrasts both of tempo and of dynamics. 
The Czech Trio, in spite of one or two small 
points one might wish to quibble over, 
seem absolutely at home in this music, as 
they should. Theirs is the version I should 
recommend without hesitation—unless, as 


I say, you happen to want the Smetana 
trio badly. 


HAYDN. String Quartet No. 77 in 
CG major: 2nd movement only. 
Koeckert Quartet. 

SCHUBERT. Piano Quintet in A major, 
Op. 114 (D.667): 4th movement only. 
Adrian Aeschbacher (piano). 
Koeckert Quartet. D.G.G. EPL30061 
(7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

This little record contains Haydn’s 
variations on his own so-called Emperor’s 
Hymn, and Schubert’s on his own song, Die 
Forelle, and it will be a godsend to schools 
struggling to teach variation form and not 
much wanting to spend money on the other 
movements in these two works. The 
*“‘“Emperor”’ variations receive a very pure, 
restrained performance of considerable 
beauty, the “Trout” variations a slightly 
less perfect one, for the piano is a little too 
prominent. Nevertheless there is delicate, 
rarified playing here, too, and the quality 
is very good. 

Incidentally, the Haydn movement is 
taken from a recording of the whole quartet 
issued in 1956. 


KOCIAN. (a) Humoresque, Op. 17, 
No. 2. 
SCHUBERT. (5) Ave Maria, Op. 52, 


No. 6. Josef Suk (violin) with (a) 
Prague Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alois Klima, and (5) Josef 
Hala (piano). Supraphon SUEC818 
(7 in., 13s. 24d.). 

The record label gives no sort of indi- 
cation, but this can hardly be the Josef Suk 
(1874-1935) Dvorak’s son-in-law, composer 
and second violin of the Bohemian String 
Quartet: a cultured violinist, says Carl 
Flesch, with tone superior to the leader of 
the quartet. The Kocian Humoresque is a 
salon piece, elegantly played. Schubert’s 
Ave Maria sings out above the rippling 
arpeggios of the piano. The record is 
agreeable in tone, though its range is limited ; 
and my pressing is off-centre, which 
causes the pitch to fluctuate. A.P. 


MENDELSSOHN. Sonata No. 2 in D 
major, Op. 58. 

STRAUSS, RICHARD. Sonata in F 
major, Op. 6. André Navarra 
(cello), Ernest Lush (piano). Parlo- 


phone PMC1058 (12 in., 35s. 10d.). 
Mendelssohn Sonata No.2: 


Albin, Helffer (3/54) LGX66015 
Strauss Sonata in F : 


Schuster, Wuehrer (12/57) PL9910 

Both the Mendelssohn ’cello sonatas find 
the composer at the top of his form, and I 
hope Navarra and Lush will soon give us 
the first one, not so far issued on LP in this 
country. They play the second most 
beautifully. Navarra’s ’cello sings gloriously, 
and Lush, though a little over-doing his 
reticence in the purely routine accompani- 
ments, shows delightful delicacy of touch 
whenever he has the tune, as well as a bold 
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individuality that few of our famous accc m- 
panists could equal. Much of the music 
must be extremely difficult, and though b=th 
players seem a little unhappy at the enc of 
the finale, they for the most part surmo:nt 
all obstacles with fluent ease. Unfortunaiely 
their excellent playing is not matched with 
the best recording quality. There is more 
surface noise than there should be, more for 
instance than there is on the excellent rival 
Telefunken disc, where, in addition, «he 
players are more equally balanced ; I would 
have liked a fuller piano tone on the new 
disc. 

A few months back I was saying some 
hard things of the Strauss ’cello sonata, and 
I must now eat my words; as played by 
Navarra and Lush with warmth and 
enthusiasm, and plenty of light and shade, 
it is an enjoyable work. It was the almost 
total absence of light and shade that made 
the previous version so dull, and I now 
realise the composer was not responsible for 
the boresome results. Navarra takes the 
slow movement much slower than Schuster, 
and plays it with altogether more con- 
viction, while the outside movements are 
alive and flowing. For some reason there is 
much less surface noise on this side. 

This may not be the best available 
version of the Mendelssohn, but it is 
unquestionably the best of the Strauss, and 
I found the whole record a pleasure to 
listen to. 


MOZART. Serenade No. 7 in D major, 
K.250, “ Haffmer”’. March No. 7 
in D major, K.249, ‘“* Haffner” 
(Philipp Mattheis, solo violin). Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Mogens Woldike. Vanguard 
PVL7055 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

The American catalogues have long 
displayed a choice of no less than three 
recordings of the “ Haffner” Serenade, 
which Robbins Landon considers Mozart’s 
first great orchestral work, or at any rate 
the first “in which technical ability and 
musical genius are perfectly wedded ”. 
This recording of Woldike is the first to 
reach our shores, and though it is not an 
outstanding performance it is in many ways 
a welcome one. It begins with the lively 
little March in D (K.249) which had been 
written at the same time as the bulk of the 
Serenade in the summer of 1776, for the 
marriage festivities of one of Sigmund 
Haffner’s daughters. As the Mozarts were 
friendly with the Haffners, and since a 
commission from a Salzburg burgomaster 
was not to be sniffed at, the Serenade was 
forthcoming and doubtless did much to 
supply a pleasant background to the cakes 
and ale. There is much in it of the Tafel- 
musik genre: a group of wind instruments 
which occasionally play obbligato passages, 
and a solo violin that has quite a lot to do 
as well as lead the orchestra. 

Mozart remembered the March when he 
was suddenly asked, via his father, for 
another Serenade in 1782. The request 
again came from Haffner, whose supply of 
daughters appeared to be almost in- 
exhaustible. But this time Mozart was up [to 
his eyes in work, and he sent the movements 
off post-haste, with a note that said: “If 
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MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony No. 4 in A, Op. 90 (Italian) 
HANDEL 

The Faithful Shepherd—Suite 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Bart. 

CFL 1008 


CHOPIN 






CFE 15007 


Les Sylphides: 

Prelude, Op. 28, No.7 
Mazurka, Op. 67, No. 3 

Valse, Op. 64, No. 2 

Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7 

Grande Valse Brillante, Op. 18 
The New York Philharmonic 
conducted by Efrem Kurtz. 
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MOZART 

Sinfonia Concertante in E Flat, K. 364 
Isaac Stern (Violin) 

William Primrose (Viola) 

The Perpignan Festival Orchestra 
conducted by Pablo Casals. 

Violin Concerto No. 3 in G, K. 216 
Isaac Stern (Violin) 


The Columbia Chamber Orchestra 


conducted by Isaac Stern. 
CFL 1013 





ontana ee 


Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Record Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2 
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HAYDN 

Symphony No. 88 in G. 
Symphony No. 104 in D (London) 
The Cleveland Orchestra 
conducted by George Szell. 

CFL 1014 





TCHAIKOVSKY 

Dances from The Nutcracker Suite, 
Op. 7la: 

Dance of the Sugar-Plum Fairy 
Russian Dance (Trepak) 

Arab Dance 

Chinese Dance 

Dance of the Flutes 

Waltz of the Flowers 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 

CFE 15009 
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Mechanical speed change 
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Synchronous motor is 
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bronze bearings. Turn- 
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Connoisseur Pick-up 
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heads for microgroove, stan- 
dard and older records, avail- 
able with diamond or sapphire 
stylus. 
Frequency range 25-20,000 cps 
+ 2 dB’s, 400 ohms model 
gives 15 M.V. output from the 
average LP disc; 25 M.V 
from a standard 78 rpm 
recording. 





Both units are built to the 
highest electrical and mechani- 
cal standards and incorporate 
the latest developments in 
Audio technique. High Power 
output allows the reproduc- 
tion of peak passages without 
overload or distortion. 
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No. 1 in G major; No. 2 in D major; No. 3 in G minor 
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OL 50161 


CONCERTO IN C MINOR 


FOR TWO HARPSICHORDS AND STRINGS: 
CONCERTO NO. 5 IN F MINOR 
FOR HARPSICHORD AND STRINGS; 


CONCERTO IN C MAJOR 


FOR TWO HARPSICHORDS AND STRINGS 
Thurston Dart, Denis Vaughan (Harpsichords) 
with The Philomusica of London 
directed by Thurston Dart 


OL 50165 


2IN A MAJOR 
Desmond Dupré (Viola da gamba) 
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I can I will also send a March, but if not 
you must simply use the one of Haffner’s 


which is very little known”. Then he 
quotes a few bars of the March which begins 
this record. 


The Serenade proper consists of eight 
movements, set out in a logical and ccn- 
trasting pattern. The flanking movements 
each have a short introduction ; in between 
there is a consistent alternation of minuets 
of one kind or another with two Andante 
movements and a Rondo—the famous one 
popularised as a violin solo by Kreisler. 
This Rondo is the great testing-piece for the 
solo violinist, though he has also important 
passages in the Andante (II) and Menuetto 
(III). Philipp Mattheis comes through the 
test with drooping colours. His tone is not 
particularly well-nourished, and his powers 
of sostenuto and cantilena appear to be 
somewhat limited. He would have been 
perfectly acceptable at Haffner’s wedding 
party, but the audience for LP records is a 
good deal more critical than the guests at 
Salzburg in 1776. 

The orchestra, however, plays well on the 
whole. Notable for finesse of phrasing and a 
ravishingly deadpan timbre is the first 
oboist, whose solos in the Andante (VI) are 
quite unforgettable. The flutes have less to 


do, but it is rather a pity they do not. 


register so well in the general balance. I 
could have wished for more tone in the first 
trio to Menuetto (VII), also (from both 
flutes) in the second trio. Otherwise the 
wind balance is good, and the bassoon’s 
independent contributions are especially 
delightful. As regards tempi, Woldike is 
conventional but efficient, and although the 
complete work is very long, it makes for 
pleasant listening and first-rate musical 
diversion. Both recording and editing have 
been conscientiously carried out. _D.S. 


VIRTUOSI DI ROMA. Concerto No. 5 
in E flat major (Paisiello, arr. 


Bonelli). Sonata No. 1 in G major 
(Rossini). Concertino in C major 


(Bellini, revised Gargiulo. Solo oboe: 
Renato Zanfini). Sonata No. 5 in 
E flat major (Rossini). H.M.V. 
ALP1594 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 


Lively playing as usual from the Virtuosi 
di Roma, but I hope that they will not allow 
their attention to. be diverted from the real 
glories of the Italian tradition—the music 
of Corelli, Vivaldi, Geminiani, Locatelli 
and the rest. Not one of the pieces on this 
record is really of any importance, and 
although there is room in an anthology for 
some light-weight music, we need some- 
thing solid as well. Moreover the Rossini 
sonatas have already been more recorded 
than they deserve ; I reviewed a version 
of the first four performed by the Solisti di 
Zagreb only a couple of months ago. 
Perhaps it’s about time now that we were 
given a recording made by solo instruments, 
which is the way that Rossini intended them 
to be played, as the music itself clearly 
shows. I would like to know, too, just what 
Mr. Gargiulo’s revisions to the Bellini oboe 
corcertino consisted of ; the sudden plunge 
from G into E flat after the maestoso intro- 
duction strikes me as very odd, among other 
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things. Altogether this is a_ startlingly 
immature piece, though I suppose it’s a 
good thing to have Bellini’s instrumental 
music represented on records. 

Performance and recording are both 
very good. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Six Clavier Concerti after 
Vivaldi. No. 4 in G minor, Op. 4, 
No. 6 (BWV975): No. 7 in F major, 
Op. 3, No. 3 (BWV978): No. 9 in 
G major, Op. 4, No. 1 (BWV980) : 
No. 1 in D major, Op. 3, No. 9 
(BWV972): No. 2 in G major, Op. 7, 
Book II, No. 2 (BWV973): No. 5 in 
C major, Op. 3, No. 12 (BWV976). 
Sylvia Marlowe (harpsichord). 
Capitol P8361 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

Not many of Bach’s arrangements of 
German and Italian concertos are at 
present available in recorded form: one of 
the six organ concertos appears in the 
catalogues, and one of the harpsichord 
concertos (BWV972, from Vivaldi’s Op. 3, 
No. 7). This is included in Wanda 
Landowska’s recital on H.M.V. ALP1246, 
and in case some collectors begin to wonder 
why it is referred to on the H.M.V. disc as 
Op. 3, No. 7, and on this new Capitol 
recording as Op. 3, No. 9, I can only 
provide cold comfort by saying that both 
are right! Vivaldi’s L’Estro Armonico was 
published in Amsterdam by E. Roger and 
in London by Walsh; H.M.V. follows 
Walsh’s numbering, and Capitol follows 
Roger (four out of the twelve concertos are 
placed differently in the two editions). 

Having disposed of that bibliographical 
oddity, I can welcome Miss Marlowe’s disc 
to the fold. The recording is technically 
good and the harpsichord tone is faithfully 
reproduced. Whether you will like the tone 
is purely a matter of taste. There is plenty 
of variety in timbre and weight, as well as 
adequate contrast for the solo and tutti 
imitations, which Miss Marlowe brings out 
very effectively. But at. times the 16-foot 
tone is apt to clog the total sonority. 
Listen to the first movement of Op. 4, No. 1, 
and you will, I think, understand what I am 
driving at. The registration here is 
exceptionally heavy, and the chords (in 
even quavers) are punched out in staccato 
fashion. To add to the impression of a 
jolting juggernaut, the tempo is on the 
slow side, and some use of rubato is made. 
I cannot pretend that the result is very 
pleasing, though this is the only movement 
from the entire set of six concertos where 
such a thing happens. Perhaps it was due 
to an accidental misjudgment of the com- 
bined effect of tempo and registration, for 
elsewhere timbre and dynamics are 
eminently satisfactory. 

There is splendid sonority and depth of 
tone in the arpeggios that begin the slow 
movement of Op. 3, No. 9, and in the 
striking diminished sevenths heard soon after 
the opening of Op. 4, No. 6. Another good 
candidate for this effect of an orchestral tutti 
is the slow movement of Op. 4, No. 1.. I 
like the way Miss Marlowe fills out some of 
the rather thin chordal support to Vivaldi’s 
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sinuous melodies, especially in the slow 
movements (Op. 3, No. 9 is a good 
example). I also enjoyed the cunning 
contrasts of tone-colour due to the use of 
two manuals. Occasionally Miss Marlowe 
astonishes us with a peculiar rubato, but this 
is fortunately rare: at the opening of Op. 3, 
No. 9, she manages to put six crotchet beats 
into each of the first three bars, and they 
are quite ordinary 4/4 bars with no inter- 
pretative problems. There is no denying 
that her playing has great energy, gusto, 
and personality, yet the artistic way in 
which she handles ornaments and filigree 
melodic lines is proof of her understanding 
of baroque style. Those with a love for 
Bach and a penchant for Vivaldi could do 
no better than pool passions and enjoy this 
handsome two-in-one. 


BACH. E/ijight Short Preludes and 
Fugues, BWV553-560. No. 1 (Silber- 
mann organ, Ebermiinster, Alsace) : 
No. 2 (St. James’ Church, Libeck, 
Germany) : No. 3 (Pilgrimage Church, 
Absam, Austria): No. 4 (Prescher 
organ, Moénchsdeggingen, Germany) : 
No. 5 (Gabler organ, Ochsenhausen, 
Germany): No. 6 (Moreau organ, 
Gouda, Holland): No. 7 (Schnitger 
organ, Neuenfelde, Germany): No. 8 
(St. John’s Church, Liineburg, Ger- 
many). Fantasy in G major, 
BWV572 (Riepp organ, Ottobeuren, 
Germany). E. Power Biggs (organ). 
Philips ABL3186 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

Mr. Biggs’ latest Organ Tour might 
easily have degenerated into a mere 
gimmick record, with nine different German 
or Austrian organs for the price of one. But 
no harm is done to the Eight Short Preludes 
and Fugues by playing them on different 


. instruments: in some ways they gain by a 


measure of contrast in acoustic and timbre, 
and the organs are certainly diverse enough 
to keep one guessing as to what will emerge 
next. The light-pressure “ chuff” of the 
Silbermann organ has a different kind of 
brightness when compared with the Liibeck 
organ which follows on the next band of 
side 1, and similarly the mellow but reedy 
tone of the Absam instrument beautifully 
sets off the blended, bell-like mutations of 
the Prescher organ at Ménchsdeggingen. 

I thought the tone of the Gabler organ 
hard and jarring, though there may have 
been recording problems here. Certainly 
there were none at Gouda, or if there were 
they were so successfully overcome that the 
final impression is one of near-perfection. 
The tone is keen and bright, but the pedal 
is quite sufficiently sonorous to take the 
weight of the full organ. The Schnitger 
organ at Neuenfelde has all the amiable 
qualities of that master’s best creations: a 
wonderful ease of speech, perfect blend of 
mutations, and a transparent ensemble that 
makes it ideal as a vehicle for keyboard 
polyphony. The Liineburg instrument has 
a tone of noble dimensions, and an ensemble 
of more power than the Schnitger, though 
it sounds slightly less manageable from 
some points of view. 

That splendid but seldom played work, 
the Fantasia in G, was rightly reserved for 
the Riepp organ at Ottobeuren. Cascades 
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of arpeggios played on magnificently 
matched mutations and brilliant principals 
give the effect of minuscule bells in their 
thousands, all being struck by an army of 
musical and highly active pixies. Sadly, the 
overall impression is spoilt by an unsatis- 
factory tape join just before the first stop- 
change. There was not sufficient resonance 
left on the final chord of the first section, 
while the beginning of the second comes in 
‘cold *”’, perhaps due to a miscalculation 
during the sessions. But this is a tiny. 
blemish on an otherwise very acceptable 
disc, and Philips are to be congratulated on 
bringing out more of these fascinating organ 
recordings. It remains to be said that Biggs 
plays with good style and _ technique 
throughout. D.S. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 4 
in E flat major, Op. 7: No. 9 in 
E major, Op. 14, No. 1. Wilhelm 
Kempff (piano). D.G.G. DGM18071 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Sonata No.4: 
Backhaus (10/54) LX T2809 
Matthews (6/56) 33SX1047 
Sonata No.9: 
Backhaus (6/54) LX T2903 


An eminently recommendable coupling 
of these two early sonatas. Kempff plays 
the first movement of the E flat with 
beautifully judged dynamic balance. His 
reading is not over-dramatic: there is a 
proper appreciation of the “strong” 
piano writing, but it is realised within a 
lyrical framework. The Largo is played 
with concentration, and a fine command 
of a slow tempo ; the Scherzo is springy but 
unhurried ; while the final Rondo is 
graceful and elegant. The same sort of 
adjectives apply to the performance of the 
E major Sonata: it is a supremely natural 
reading. The only criticism could be that 
the interpretations do not go very deep, that 
they are perhaps a little light-weight. But 
that is saying no more than that there are 
several ways of playing early Beethoven, 
and that Kempff’s way—not impetuous, 
not stormy, but always buoyant—reminds 
us that these works were composed before 
the turn of the century. The recording 
matches the performance in being intimate, 
clear and not excessively bright. The 
playing-time is something less than generous. 
The fourth movement of the E flat spills over 
to the second side, to precede the short 
E major Sonata. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 21 
in C major, Op. 53, “‘ Waldstein ” : 
No. 22 in F major, Op. 54. Wilhelm 
Kempff (piano). D.G.G. DGM18089 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

The memorable photograph on the sleeve 
of Kempff registering Weltschmerz is curi- 
ously at variance with the performances 
on the disc. It seems to presage heavily 
dramatic renditions of the post-Liszt era, 
whereas Kempff’s playing is light and 
comparatively undramatic. His unpre- 
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tentious clarity would have struck our 
grandfathers as the negation of all Beethoven 
stood for. Kempff plays the Waldstein as 
though he were thinking in terms of a 
fortepiano contemporary with the music. 
He uses the sustaining pedal much less than 
most pianists; in the opening bars, for 
instance, the repeated quavers are detached 
and almost dainty. When he comes to the 
hymn-like contrasting tune, he resists the 
usual temptation to emphasise its lyricism 
by adopting a slower tempo ; he takes it at 
exactly the same tempo, and this moment- 
arily shocks the ear, and then justifies itself 
completely. The resisting of romantic 
temptations (in the musical sense) is part 
and parcel of Kempff’s attitude to Beethoven. 
This first movement is perhaps less exciting 
than usual, but a good deal more con- 
vincing. I have never heard the little slow 
movement played with such grave beauty, 
and the tender opening to the finale is 
equally lovely. Once or twice in the 
technically difficult passages Kempff’s 
fingers miss a note or two, but such tiny 
lapses add reality to the playing. This is not 
the conventional performance of the Wald- 
stein ; it is something much more interesting 
than that—an unconventional but con- 
vincing performance of real intellectual 
beauty. 

The F major sonata on the back is one of 
the shorter ones, and the fact that it has 
previously been recorded only once (by 
Backhaus) reflects the lack of affection most 
musicians feel for it. Kempff gives the 
opening tune a calm eighteenth century 
flavour (it is, after all, marked “‘ In tempo 
d’un Menuetto ”’), and I have never liked 
it so well, but even he cannot do very much 
with the other movement. 

The piano quality on this disc is out- 
standingly realistic. R.F. 


CHOPIN. Impromptus. No. | in A flat 
major, Op. 29: No. 2 in F sharp 
minor, Op. 36: No. 3 in G flat major, 
Op. 51: Fantaisie Impromptu in 
C sharp minor, Op. 66. Ballades. 
No. 3 in A flat major, Op. 47: No. 1 
in G minor, Op. 23: No. 2 in F major, 

. 38: No. 4 in F minor, Op. 52. 
Agi Jambor (piano). Capitol P8403 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

CHOPIN. Ballades. No. 1 in G minor: 
No. 2 in F major: No. 3 in A flat 
major: No. 4 in F minor. 
Impromptus. No. | in A flat major: 
No. 2 in F sharp major: No. 3 in 
G flat major: Fantaisie Impromptu 
in C sharp minor. Orazio Frugoni 
(piano). Vox PL10490 (12 in, 
41s. 9d.). 

Once the four Ballades used to fill the 
whole of a 12-inch record, and the four 
Impromptus a good half of another ; but 
here are two discs each of which presents all 
eight pieces. Neither of them, it must be 
said, offers superlative Chopin playing. 
Orazio Frugoni’s is strong, clean-fingered, 
correctly conceived ; but I find it somewhat 
lacking in poetry and fancy. Agi Jambor 
(whom we may remember as pianist of the 
Boggin/Starker/Jambor Trio, in Mozart 
trios and the Archduke on Nixa) has perhaps, 
_in these works, a rather more interesting 
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interpretative personality: she is Irss 
predictable, more willing to drop into sn 
intimate, confiding mood; and she dc's 
not “snatch” at phrases in chmax -s 
Frugoni is tempted to do (most noticeal..y 
in the G minor Ballade). Yet by the highest 
standards I think the listener must find hr 
readings, too, a shade unmagical aid 
** over-forward ”’. 

Nevertheless, when we take price aid 
couplings into consideration, the only 
serious rivalry to these records comes froin 
the Arrau two-disc set (Brunswick), cona- 
sisting of these pieces, the Scherzi and the 
Barcarolle. So far, neither Ballades nor 
Impromptus have appeared in Rubinstein’s 
Chopin series. So one of these two records 
(and I recommend the Capitol as slightly 
the preferable of a good pair) may well find 
a home in many collections. The recording 


on both is clean and immediate. A.P. 
CHOPIN. Fourteen Waltzes. Alex- 
ander Uninsky (piano). Philips 


ABL3216 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Novaes (7/55) PL8170 
Lipatti (4/53) 33CX 1032 
Rubinstein (3/56) ALP1333 
Askenase (2/57) DGM19060 


This is Uninsky’s first disc of solo pieces, 
though he has two concertos to his credit. 
He is an attractive player, with a fair 
amount of technique and a delicate touch 
for quick piano passages. His phrasing is 
uncertain. He seldom tails off a “feminine 
ending”’ and often bumps the first note of a 
phrase even when it is not on the beat ; thus 
his phrases are, so to speak, flat-surfaced 
instead of cambered. He senses the poetry 
in most of these waltzes, and plays some of 
them delightfully. The A minor is taken 
very slowly and quietly throughout. Most 
pianists brighten the tone, slightly increasing 
both speed and volume, from bar 17 
onwards, but Uninsky preserves the veiled 
brooding melancholy of the opening almost 
to the end, and I noticed for the first time 
(and to my surprise) that in fact Chopin 
asks for an even uninterrupted piano right 
up to bar 54. In the second section of the 
C sharp minor Uninsky seems to me un- 
necessarily heavy-handed, though I realise 
he is trying to increase the effect of the quiet 
delicate repeat, and in the B minor he is 
just plain dull. This is perhaps the most 
difficult of the waltzes to bring off. Rubin- 
stein manages it with some masterly rubato, 
Lipatti with a light strict-tempo accompani- 
ment which miraculously generates tension 
out of nothing. Uninsky is far behind these 
two players in the little G flat waltz too, 
and, despite much pleasant playing and 
excellent piano quality, I would not put his 
performances as a whole on par with 
theirs. R.F. 


DEBUSSY. Clair de lune. 

GRANADOS. Goyescas: Quejas o la 
Maia y el Ruisenor. 

GRIEG. Lyric Pieces: Papillon, Op. 45, 
No. 1. Richard Farrell (piano). Pye 
CEC32008 (7 in., 15s. 34d.). 

It was a melancholy experience to listen 
to this little record only a few days alter 
Richard Farrell’s tragic death at the age of 
31 in acar accident. His unusually reflective 
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and poetic turn of mind made him a pianist 
I especially enjoyed hearing, and the three 
pieces on this record are just the sort of 
music heplayed particularly well. Heexactly 
grasped the grave beauty of Granados’s 
The Lover and the Nightingale, and brought 
out the touch of sadness latent in Grieg’s 
Butterfly but so seldom appreciated. Perhaps 
the piano tone is a little furry round the 
edges, but not sufficiently to spoil a 
beautiful little record which I hope many 
people will buy and treasure. R.F. 


HINTERLEITNER. Partita for Lute. 

REUSNER. Suite for Lute in C minor. 
Walter Gerwig (lute). D.G.G. 
Archive EPA37078 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Gerwig has now brought his impeccable 
technique and musicianship to bear upon 
some lesser-known lutenist composers of the 
baroque era. The music is charming, if 
slight, and will bring pleasure to admirers 
of the lute in general and Gerwig in 
particular. Ferdinand Ignaz Hinterleitner 
is not mentioned in Grove’s Dictionary or in 
Bukofzer’s Music in the Baroque Era, and 
owing to the non-arrival of an index card I 
am not able to discover whether Gerwig 
made use of a printed or a manuscript 
source. Hinterleitner was a Viennese court 
lutenist at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and his main field of activity was 
in the production of ensemble music in 
which the lute played an important part. 
Indeed, Gerwig may even be playing one 
of these ten Partitas, and omitting the violin 
and gamba parts. 

Esaias Reusner (1636-79) was a child 
prodigy, and when only 15 years old was 
employed at the court of Princess Radziwill 
at Breslau, where he learnt the French style 
of playing the lute and the French manner 
of composition. The Suite recorded here by 
Gerwig shows these strong Gallic features, 
yet for all its precocity there is much grace 
and charm in the music. In 1655 Reusner 
was court lutenist at Brieg, and later he 
went to Brandenburg, where he began to 
publish books of solo and ensemble pieces 
for lute. Some of this refined though well- 
written repertoire has been republished in 
Das Erbe Deutsche Musik (Reichsdenkmale 
XII). D.S. 


LECUONA. 
Espagnole). 

ALBENIZ. Songs of Spain (Cantos 
de Espana), Op. 232. Leonard 
Pennario (piano). Capitol P8319 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

Ernesto Lecuona is a Cuban born in 
1896 ; at the age of five he was giving piano 
recitals with success, and though he toured 
Europe in the late twenties he seems to 
have spent most of his time in the Americas. 
The Suite Espagnole, one of his best known 
works, was published i in 1929, and one of 
its movements, “Andalucia”, has won fame 
arranged as a “pop” song, “The Breeze 
and I’’. All six movements are named after 
places in Spain and were presumably 
written just after he visited them. This suite 
is emphatically light music. 

Albéniz died as long ago as 1909. He 
wrote a prodigious quantity of music (note 
Opus number above), most of it at least as 
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light and much less Spanish in idiom than 
Lecuona’s suite. I have a whole collection 
of dreary mazurkas, waltzes, ‘“ chants 
d’amour”’, etc., written in nondescript 
salon style to please publishers in London 
and Paris out to cater for the society 
drawing-room. But in the collection, which 
I bought for sixpence the lot, is a Jota and 
a Tango (Op. 164) in the Spanish style, and 
it is hard to believe they are by the same 
composer. Apart from Sarasate, Albéniz 
was the first Spanish composer who 
attempted to purvey the Spanish idiom to 
the rest of Europe, and it is tragic that he 
felt able to indulge his true talent so seldom 
for, incredibly, there was at that time little 
or no demand for such music unless it was 
written by a Frenchman or a Russian. His 
suite Canios de Espafa is not far short of a 
masterpiece. I happened to hear it 
immediately after Falla’s Three-cornered Hat, 

and its invention is of comparable quality. 

On the other hand Lecuona’s pieces, after 
the Albéniz, sound wretched little things. 
Outwardly the two suites are very alike ; 
the difference is just that the Albéniz suite 
has real quality and the other hasn’t. 


Pennario plays this music with great skill 
and obvious affection. He gives a real 
virtuoso performance of the opening prelude 
in the Albéniz suite, which is full of very 
difficult guitar imitations, though he omits 
some sforzando chords (are they possible ?) 
and for some reason ends loud and fast 
instead of slow and quiet as directed by the 
composer. I think he is too fast in 
** Cordoba ”’, but he plays all these pieces 
with attractive panache, notably the final 
“* Seguidillas ”, well-known in a violin-and- 
piano arrangement. The recording quality 
is splendid. 7 R.F. 


LISZT. Transcriptions from Operas. 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti) : 
Sextet. Il Trovatore (Verdi) : Miserere. 
Norma (Bellini): Grand Fantasy. 
Oberon (Weber): Overture.  Ben- 
venuto Cellini (Berlioz): Benediction 
and Oath. Tannhauser (Wagner) : 
Pilgrim’s Chorus. Tristan und Isolde 
(Wagner): Isolde’s Love Death. 
Alfred Brendel (piano). Vox PL10580 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

To some purists, of course, all trans- 
criptions are by their very nature regrettable 
—mere inferior imitations of the real thing. 
But it depends, surely, on what their purpose 
is and how well they are done. Liszt’s 
réminiscences of operas and his straight 
transcriptions filled in his day the-role that 
now is taken by gramophone records: why 
then, it may be asked, when we have the 
advantage of recordings which do capture 
the. operatic sound exactly, do we need to 
trouble further with them ? The answer 
lies in the fact that Liszt was a genius ; apart 
from the fascination of observing how, with 
his unparalleled understanding of the 
piano’s scope, he translated music from one 
medium to another, making the result 
thoroughly idiomatic (as all good translators 
do), any music lover must be moved by his 
quite remarkable powers of evocation, of 
summing up, in his operatic fantasias, the 
atmosphere of an aria, a scene or a whole 
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opera, by his free treatment of the basic 
material. In this most interesting disc, 
which is admirably played by Alfred 
Brendel, we can hear examples of his 
“straight” transcriptions—which are never- 
theless always illuminated by the brilliance 
of his keyboard effects—in the Oberon 
overture or the Liebestod ; of his imaginative 
free transcriptions in the Miserere scene, a 
remarkable piece of atmospheric writing 
(only slightly marred by a non-Verdian 
coda of his own devising), and in the sextet 
from Lucia, whose cadenzas suggest the 
mood of the work as well as the singers’ 
virtuoso decorations ; and of his operatic 
pot-pourris in Norma, where the most 
memorable melodies from the work are 
reset in an elaborate framework which 
forms, as A.P. puts it in his sleeve note, “a 
quintessential extract of the emotions which 
a Norma performance would inspire’’. We 
may well agree with the critic who felt that 
** Bellini’s themes never had, by themselves, 
the grandeur and magnificence that Liszt 
is able to infuse into them”. Any purist 
who affects to despise transcriptions should 
be made to listen to this fascinating disc. 
It is a pity that Vox were not able to 
achieve a less shallow and metallic piano 
tone for it. L.S. 


REGER. Fantasia and Fugue on 
B-A-C-H, Op. 46. Introduction and 
Passacaglia in D minor. Giinther 
Ramin (organ). Recorded at 
Beckerath, Germany. D.G.G. DG16089 
(10 in., 30s. 11d.). 

Until his death a year or two ago, 
Giinther Ramin was organist at Bach’s 
Thomaskirche in Leipzig, and had a good 
reputation as a recitalist. This is the first 
organ record of his to be released in this 
country, and though it has defects it is to 
be welcomed. The main work is an 
elephantine fantasia and fugue by Max 
Reger, each bar crammed cropful with 
notes ; indeed, in the fantasia each bar fills 
a whole line for page after page. It must be 
prodigiously difficult. I remember that 
great organist Cunningham playing the 
work in this country before the war, but 
few players anywhere would attempt it in 
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public. Ramin gets in a bit of a tangle on 
a number of occasions, and he often seems 
to have difficulty in playing all the notes of a 
chord exactly together, but he makes a 
brave shot at it. It is a pity that the disc 
turns over in the middle of the fugue. Side 2 
is completed by another of Reger’s organ 
pieces, this time on, for him, a rather more 
modest scale, but not of any very great 
interest. The B-A-C-H work is a curious 
mixture of inflated hokum (if such a thing is 
possible) and genuine inspiration ; the end 


of the Fantasia is tremendous stuff. The. 


fugue is one of those (Mendelssohn’s in 
E minor for piano is another) in which the 
tempo gets gradually faster from start to 
finish. Ramin goes two-thirds of the way 
with the composer, but then gives up the 
struggle against appalling odds and holds a 
tempo he can just about manage for the last 
few pages, despite Reger’s optimistic 
requests to pile it on yet more. Frankly 
Ramin has not quite the virtuoso qualities 
Reger asks for. But, then, who has ? The 
recording is pretty good, though I would 
not pretend that in this great blaze of sound 
the part-writing always comes over clearly. 
R.F. 


SHOSTAKOVITCH. Preludes and 
Fugues, Op. 87. No. 24 in D minor ; 
No. 7 in A major; No. 8 in F sharp 
minor; No. 6 in B minor; No. 22 
in -G minor; No. 20 in C minor. 
Dimitri Shostakovitch (piano). 
Parlophone PMC 1056 (12 in., 35s. 10d.). 
With Mr. Menotti’s castigation of those 
who “ detest all except what by fashion is 
blest ’’ still ringing in my ears, I hesitate to 
commit myself on the musical value of 
Shostakovitch’s Twenty-four Preludes and 
Fugues, Op. 87, although I can with com- 
plete honesty say that I find them rather a 
bore. This, however, is a statement about 
me rather than about Shostakovitch, and 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE have every 
right to expect more than that. Well, it 
seems reasonably obvious that anyone who 
writes a set of preludes and fugues in all the 
major and minor keys must be prepared to 
face comparison with Bach, so let’s see 
what happens if we draw the comparison. 
Why are Bach’s fugues not, or only very 
rarely, boring, however abstruse the pro- 
cedures to which he may be subjecting his 
themes ? In the first place there is, for the 
musician, a certain joy to be obtained from 
listening to themes being put through the 
hoops in precisely this way. But it is not 
the elaboration of the ideas themselves that 
thrills us, so much as the fact that this 
elaboration contributes to the shape and 
development of the music. The relative 
denseness of the fugal working has an 
obvious relation to the dramatic force of the 
piece, so that, for example, a stretto provides 
a perfectly audible climax ; and the com- 
bination of different contrapuntal voices is 
so designed as to give rise to harmonic 
progressions whose function is_ clearly 
recognisable—both their strictly musical 
function, and also their emotive function. 
Bach, in fact, was writing within a recog- 
nised harmonic framework, and it is this 
which gives his counterpoint its significance 
as more than mere note-spinning. 
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Now Shostakovitch is attempting to do 
the same thing in an era when there is no 
solid framework of accepted harmonic 
procedure. Short of writing pastiche Bach— 
and he only occasionally has recourse to 
this—the only way in which he could give 
his counterpoint comparable significance 
would be by writing within the context of a 
distinctive personal style. Both Hindemith 
and Barték have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of this, in their different ways. But 
instead Shostakovitch writes within the 
framework of a tired and insipid diatonic 
language that rarely—to me at any rate— 
seems to provide sufficient impulse for the 
music to grasp our attention. It may be 
praiseworthy to attempt to demonstrate the 
continuing validity of the diatonic system, 
but I can’t think that this is a convincing 
way in which to do it. 

The preludes, less contrapuntal in 
intention, can in the main be enjoyed as 
genre pieces, though some are more 
interesting than others. Shostakovitch is a 
pretty good pianist, but I am not certain 
whether the overall monotony of dynamic 
level is due entirely to the recording 
technicians. The quality of the sound is not 
as good as in the general run of present-day 
English recordings, but it is acceptable 
nevertheless ; I presume it must have been 
made in Russia, or at least in Eastern 
Europe. 

If I am somewhat cool in my reactions 
to this record it is not because I don’t think 
Shostakovitch a good composer ; a number 
of his works have shown that he is. But 
there is an element of drab Victorianism in 
many aspects of Russian life today, and I 
can’t help feeling that it has made its mark 
on Shostakovitch by inducing an undue 
respect for fuguing as an activity, to be 
pursued whether or not it has any real 
relevance to his artistic needs. J.N. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Cantata No. 147: “ Herz und 
Mund und Tat und Leben’. Motet: 
“Jesu, meine Freude”, BWV227. 
Joan Sutherland (soprano), Helen 
Watts (contralto), Wilfred Brown 
(tenor), Thomas Hemsley (bari- 
tone), Geraint Jones Singers and 
Orchestra conducted by Geraint 
Jones, with Edward Selwyn (oboe 
d’amore), Dennis Clift (trumpet). 
H.M.V. CLP1178 (12 in., 35s. 10d.). 


Cantata No. 147: 
homas (12/57) OL50150 


There is not much to choose between the 
two recordings now available of Cantata 
No. 147. Both are excellent performances. 
Kurt Thomas has boys in his choir, Geraint 
Jones women, who sing with good and steady 
tone. There is a rather better internal 
balance in Geraint Jones’s choir, but his 
soloists, very naturally, are not so happy in 
the recitatives as the German artists. Joan 
Sutherland—making a welcome first appear- 
ance on disc—sings her aria “‘ Bereite dir 
Jesu” (“* Make ready, Lord Jesus ’’) with 
beautiful tone, and Helen Watts does well 
in “Schame dich, O Seele, nicht’”’ (“‘Ne’er 
feel shame, O heart of mine’’), though I 
prefer the more meditative approach of 
Ojiseau-Lyre’s Sibylla Plate. The tempo 
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chosen by the conductor, however, giv: 
Miss Watts little choice in the matter. Cn, 
the other hand Mr. Jones takes the chor :s 
that ends each part (the accompanied 
chorale we know as “ Jesu, joy of man’s 
desiring ’’) considerably more slowly and 
reflectively than Mr. Thomas, which seems 
right: but there is a slight lack of flow :n 
the rhythm of the orchestral part. The 
orchestral playing is of admirable quality 
and Edward Selwyn gives us some we'll 
devised ornamentation in the oboe d’amure 
obbligato of the contralto aria. Wilfrid 
Brown and Thomas Hemsley sound a little 
tentative, but altogether this is a good team 
and I hope we shall hear more from it. 

The performance of Jesu, meine Freude 
is in every way successful and indeed could 
hardly be bettered. This magnificent five- 
part motet, absent from English catalogues 
since 1928—about which year H.M.V. 
issued a recording by the Bach Cantata 
Club on black label discs—was probably 
composed in July, 1723, soon after Bach 
took up his residence at Leipzig, for the 
funeral of Frau Kase, wife of the Head 
Postmaster. It is finely designed in the 
form of a rondo. The chorale melody, 
modelled by Johann Franck on a secular 
song of 1641, Flora, meine Freunde, is set 
throughout for four voices and varied on 
all but its last appearance after being 
heard at the start of the work. In between 
each of these come “episodes”: freely set 
doctrinal sentences taken from the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
Nos. 2, 6 and 10 being sung by five voices, 
Nos. 4 and 8 by three voices. 

In the setting of the third verse of the 
chorale, ‘‘ Hence! Hence! thou noisome 
serpent!”’, the melody is wonderfully 
transformed and expanded into a splendid 
battle piece, and in the fifth verse, “‘“Farewell 
all that’s mortal ’’, Bach writes one of his 
most sublime addresses to death viewed as 
the gateway to eternal life, a movement of 
profound and heart searching beauty in 
which the words “fare thee well” are 
thrice repeated like a refrain. The alto 
voice has the chorale melody throughout, 
woven into the new material with all its 
composer’s extraordinary skill. 

The Motet was sung unaccompanied in 
the old H.M.V. disc and is often so heard : 
but Geraint Jones uses organ and string 
bass as a discreet instrumental support. He 
dispenses with this in the three-part 
sections and at some other points. There is 
every justification for the use of instru- 
mental accompaniment. According to 
Schweitzer, if Bach “ had performed his 
Motets with the voices alone he would have 
been running counter to the practice of his 
epoch ”’, and in fact one of his Motets has a 
figured organ part and duplicate instru- 
mental parts in his own handwriting which 
implies that he provided such for the rest, 
but they have been lost. The Motet is, of 
course, completely effective sung a capella, 
but I, personally, prefer the use of an 
accompaniment when so artistically per- 
formed as on this disc. 

The vocal score is published, with 
English words only and edited by W. G. 
Whittaker, by O.U.P. No Bach lover can 
afford to be without this fine performance 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 





SIBELIUS STRAVINSKY PROKOFIEV 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 Sacre du printemps Peter and the Wolf, Op. 67 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82 L’oiseau de feu (Narrator: Cyril Ritchard) 
ABL 3084 NBL5032 BRITTEN 

| The Young Person's Guide to 
BARTOK FRANCK the Orchestra, Op. 34 
Concerto for Orchestra Symphony in D minor (Variations and Fugue on 
ABL 3090 ABR4048 a Theme of Purcell) 

ABL3193 


RACHMANINOV 


Symphony No. 3 in A minor, Op. 44 TCHAIKOVSKY 


; Serenade in C I RAVEL 

erg ” . 34 String + her bay AA Bolero; La valse 
BORODIN SBR6201 

. N t . 
GRIEG octurne for String Orchestra TCHAIKOVSKY | 
Peer Gynt Suites No. 1, Op. 46 and BARBER — Ballet. Op. 20 
; The Swan Lake—Ballet, Op. 
No. 2, Op. 55 Adagio for Strings, Op. 11 The Philadelphia Orchestra 
BIZET VAUGHAN WILLIAMS conducted by 
lL Arlésienne Suites Nos. 1 and 2 Fantasia on Greensleeves Eugene Ormandy 
ABL3171 ABL3200 AEL3209 
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BRAHMS 

String Quintet No. 2 in G, Op. 111. 
Isaac Stern (Violin) 

Alexander Schneider ( Violin) 
Milton Katims (Viola) 

Milton Thomas ( Viola) 

Paul Tortelier (’ce//o) 
SCHUMANN 

Piano Quintet in E Flat, Op. 44 
Isaac Stern ( Violin) 

Alexander Schneider ( Violin) 
Milton Thomas ( Vio/a) 

Paul Tortelier (’cello) 

Dame Myra Hess (Piano) 

ABL 3184 


BACH 

Eight ‘Short’ Preludes and Fugues 
(B.W.V. 553-560) 

No. 1 (Silbermann organ, 
Ebermiinster, Alsace) 

No. 2 (St. Jacobi Church, Liibeck, 
Germany) 

No. 3 (Pilgrimage Church, Absam, 
Austria) 

No. 4 (Prescher organ, Monchdeg- 
gingen, Germany) 

No. 5 (Gabler organ, Ochsenhausen, 
Germany) 

No. 6 (Moreau organ, Gouds, Holland) 
No. 7 (Schnitger organ, Neuenfelde, 
Germany) 

No. 8 (St. Johannis Church 
Luneburge, Germany) 

Fantasy in G Major, B.W.V. 572 
(Riepp organ, Ottobeuren, Germany) 
E. Power Biggs (Organ) 


ABL 3186 


MOZART 

Quintet in E Flat, K. 452 
BEETHOVEN 

Quintet in E Flat, Op. 16 

Rudolf Serkin (Piano) 

Members of the Philadelphia Wood- 
wind Quintet 

ABL 3187 


CHOPIN 

Waltzes: 

No. 1 in E Flat, Op. 18 
(Grand valse brillante) 


No. 2 in A Flat, Op. 34, No. 1 

(Valse brillante) 

No. 3 in A minor, Op. 34, No. 2 

No. 4 in F, Op. 34, No. 3 

(Valse brillante) 

No. 5 in A Flat, Op. 42 (Grande valse) 
No. 6 in D Flat, Op. 64, No. 1 
(Minute waltz) 

No. 7 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 64, No. 2 
No. 8 in A Flat, Op. 64, No. 3 

No. 9 in A Flat, Op. 69, No. 1 

(L’ Adieu) 

No. 10 in B Minor, Op. 69, No. 2 

No. 11 in G Flat, Op. 70, No. 1 

No. 12 in F Minor, Op. 70, No. 2 

No. 13 in D Flat, Op. 70, No. 3 

No. 14 in E Minor, Op. posth. 
Alexander Uminsky (Piano) 

ABL 3216 


BRAVO! 
PROKOFIEV 


March—The Love of Three Oranges, 
Op. 33 


KHACHATURIAN 
Waltz—Masquerade Suite 
JOHANN STRAUSS 

Tales from the Vienna Woods 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

Miniature March—Suite No.1 in D 
RICHARD STRAUSS 

Waltzes from “‘Der Rosenkavalier”’ 
JOHANN STRAUSS 
Overture—* Die Fledermaus” 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

None but the Weary Heart 
BOCCHERINI 

Minuet 

JOHANN STRAUSS 
Tritsch-Tratsch Polka 
SCHUBERT 

Marche Militaire 


The New York Philharmonic 
conducted by Andre Kostelanetz 


SBL 5224 


MOZART 

Symphony No. 31 in D, K. 297 (Paris) 
Symphony No. 38 in D, K. 504 
(Prague) 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Bart. 


SBL 5226 
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SMETANA 
The Bartered Bride: 


Proc Bychom se netesili (Opening 
chorus:—See the buds burst on th: 
bush) 


Kdybych se co takoveho 

(Gladly do I trust you—Act 1) 

Jak vam pravim, pane kmvtre 
(Everything is ready—Act 1) 

Snamt’ ja jednu divcinu 

(1 know a maiden fair—Act 2) 

Nuze, mily chasniku 

(Just a moment, if you please—Aci 2) 
Och! jaky zal!—Ten lasky sen, jak 


krasny byl! (Alone at last—How 
strange and dead—Act 3) 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of The 
Slovenian National Operal (Ljubljana) 
conducted by Dimitri Gebre 


SBR 6246 


SMETANA 
Vitava from Ma Vlast (My Country) 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Antal Dorati 


ABE 10032 


RAVEL 
Bolero 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


ABE 10036 


Sacred Songs, Vol. 2: 
AMPLEFORTH 

My God, I Love Thee 
MAHER 

Soul of My Saviour 
FABER 

Mother of Mercy 
HENRY-WISE 

IP'il Sing a Hymn to Mary 
Father Sidney MacEwan 
with Charles Smart, organ. 
NBE 11080 


ROMBERG 

The Student Prince—Excerpts: 
Deep in my Heart 

Serenade 

Drinking Song 

Just we Two 

Risé Stevens (Mezzo-soprano) 
Nelson Eddy (Baritone) 
Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Robert Armbruster. 
NBE 11081 
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RAVEL 
Bolero 
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. _ with Chartes Smart af the organ 
a and Philip Green and his orchestra 


: peRe IN MY HEART: SERENADE. 
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PHILIPS 


KING SONG: JUST PCR TWO 





LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope 
House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. Philips are world-renowned 
makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing Equipment 
incorporating the world-famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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The MOZART LOWBOY 


The Pye Mozart is one of the smallest and most efficient 
amplifiers ever devised, providing 10-watts output from 

a chassis measuring only 33” x 104” x 5”. Mounted in the 
Lowboy cabinet, the Mozart leaves room for the fitting of 
any type of turntable. Used with the new Mozart Companion, 
it offers the basis of a craftsman-built system at very 


reasonable cost. 






and NOW... 
The MOZART COMPANION 


The Mozart Gompanion Speaker announced at this year's 
Audio Fair. The Mozart Companion 10-watt Speaker combines 
the thrill of high fidelity with the beauty of fine furniture— 
at low cost! An enclosure of unique design houses an 8” 
speaker and an acoustically isolated 4” tweeter unit, with a 
crossover network giving a frequency range of 45-17,000 c.p.s. 
A pair of these speakers is ideal for stereo. You can 

buy another unit at a later date knowing the matching 

will be unimpaired. 
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of one of Bach’s most beautiful works. 
H.M.V. are to be congratulated on an 
imaginative sleeve design, a photographic 
reproduction of Epstein’s ““ Madonna and 
Child ”’ at the Convent of the Holy Child 
Jesus, Cavendish Square, London. A.R. 


BACH. Magnificat in D major, BWV243. 
Church Cantata No. 31: (Easter) 
‘**Der Himmel Lacht, Die Erde 
Jubilieret’. The Stuttgart Choral 
and Symphonic Ensemble conducted 
by Marcel Couraud. Philips ABL3218 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Magnificat : 
Leitner (5/55) APM14001 
Reinhardt (12/55) PL8890 
Colombo (1/56) OL50101 
G. Jones (9/57) CLP1128 


This is the later, D major, version of the 
Magnificat, like all the previous recordings 
except that on Vox. Oiseau-Lyre took two 
sides over the work, H.M.V. one-and-a-half, 
finding room for some Purcell with it ; the 
D.G.G. (which I discussed along with the 
others last September) I do not propose to 
consider further. At first sight, then, this 
new issue represents even better value, since 
the Magnificat takes only one side, the whole 
of the other being freed for a Bach cantata 
not hitherto available. But this is accom- 
plished only by taking the work at a speed 
which frankly is most upsetting. Marcel 
Couraud’s reading certainly does not lack 
vigour or impulse ; but the way he races 
through everything suggests an insensitivity 
to nuance and to the significance of the 
words, and a lack of feeling for style, and 
results in an undoubted loss of dignity. ‘The 
opening chorus rattles along brightly, with 
splendidly virtuosic trumpets, and the 
chorus sings well; Et exultavit (which is 
marked Andantino) is a sheer hell-for-leather; 
Et misericordia becomes a real dance-speed 
Siciliano ; Fecit potentiam contains no 
suggestion of majesty ; Suscepit Israel (sung 
by the concerted female voices) is a nice 
easy-flowing Allegra moderato—but why go 
on ? All M. Couraud’s rhythmic zest, and 
some very good performances, cannot 
compensate for a basically wrong-headed 
interpretation: one does not magnify the 
Lord “‘ at the double ”’. 

Of the soloists, the soprano has a clear, 
sexless voice akin to that of a choirboy ; the 
contralto, none too exact in placing starts 
of phrases in Quia respexit, has a good voice, 
but ruins Esurientes by a plethora of intrusive 
h’s and a complete absence of trills; the 
tenor, quite the best of the four, is very good, 
with a fine ease of phrase ; and the bass is 
acceptable, if a bit stiff. The chorus 
ensemble in the triplets of Gloria (the only 
movement to be taken at orthodox speed) 
is poor, and the sopranos push sharp in 
Sicut locutus est. In the choral parts the 
orchestra outweigh the voices, to the 
detriment of the words. There is the most 
extraordinary mixture of Latin pronuncia- 
tions, sometimes in the same phrase: we 
get * progenie ” and “ generationes ”’ with 
a hard g, as well as “‘ manya”’ ; “ fechit ” 
but “ prinsipio”’ ; and of course (being a 
German performance) “kvia”’. The 
recorded quality is good, but there is an 
obtrusive tape-join at the start of Omnes 
generationes. All this adds up, I feel, to a 
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recommendation to stick to the H.M.V. 
version, despite its disconcerting changes of 
volume level. 

The Bach Easter cantata, one most richly 
scored, is done with an altogether surer 
sense of style and language, though many 
will regard the speed of the opening Sonata 
for brass, wind and strings as excessive. ‘The 
singers are more at ease and the balance is 
more satisfactory ; and this side at least can 
be recommended. 


BRAHMS. Lieder. Junge Lieder I (Meine 
Liebe ist griin) (F. Schumann) ; 
Heimkehr, Op. 7, No. 6 (Uhland). 
Dein blaues Auge, Op. 59, No. 8 
(Groth) ; Wir wandelten, Op. 96, 
No. 2 (Daumer) ; Serenade, Op. 70, 
No. 3 (Goethe); Eine gute, gute 
Nacht, Op. 59, No. 6 (Daumer) ; 
Der Gang zum Liebchen, Op. 48, 
No. 1; Ein Sonett, Op. 14, No. 4; 
Minnelied, Op. 71, No. 5 (Hélty) ; 
Sonntag, Op. 47, No. 3 (Uhland) ; 
Standchen, Op. 106, No. 1 (Kugler) ; 
Die Mainacht, Op. 43, No. 2 (Hdlty) ; 
Botschaft, Op. 47, No. 1 (Daumer) ; 
Geheimnis, Op. 71, No. 3 (Candidus) ; 
Salamander, Op. 107; No. 2 (Lemcke) ; 
Komm bald, Op. 97, No. 5 (Groth) ; 
In Waldeseinsamkeit, Op. 85, No. 6 
(Lemcke) ; Mein wundes Herz, Op. 
59, No. 7 (Groth) ; Es traumte mir, 
Op. 57, No. 3 (Daumer) ; Von ewiger 
Liebe, Op.’ 43, No. 1 (Wenzig). 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), 
Karl Engel (piano). H.M.V. ALP 
1584 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

To this Brahms recital Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau brings all his sensitive understand- 
ing and grave art. But I would not recom- 
mend the disc for continuous listening. 
There is a certain effect of monotony, 
inevitable when a big bass-baritone voice is 
used for long periods ai half- or quarter- 
pressure. There are beautiful things 
here—especially ‘* Die Mainacht’’, “ Wir 
wandelten ” and “ Von ewiger Liebe ”— 
so beautifully done as to make the record 
most desirable ; but I feel that songs like 
** Standchen ” and “ Botschaft’’ need to 
be filled out by a smaller, brighter, fleeter 
voice, rather than “‘ marked ”’ (as opera 
singers do in rehearsal) by a big one. 
Excellent recording. A.P. 


BUXTEHUDE. Four Sacred Choral 
works. “ Fiirwahr! Er trug unsere 
Krankheit ”’: ‘* Nimm von uns, Herr, 
du treuer Gott ’’: ‘“* Herzlich lieb hab 
ich dich, O Herr”: ‘“* Magnificat 
anima mea’’. Horst Ginther (bari- 
tone), Norddeutscher Singkreis, 
with Ilse Brix-Meinert, Rosemarie 
Lahrs (violins), Ernst Doberitz, Evelyn 
Distler (violas), Johannes Koch, Jiirgen 
Sartori, Josef Ulsamer (gambas), Klaus 
Storck (’cello), Angelo Viale (double 
bass gamba), Adolf Scherbaum, Rudolf 
Haubold (trumpets), Otto Steinkopf 
(baroque bassoon), Matthias Siedel 
(positive organ). D.G.G. Archive 
APM14082 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

The north German baroque composers 
are doing well, disc-wise, just now. , After 

Liibeck and Bruhns comes Buxtehude, 
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though unlike them he is fairly well repre- 
sented in the Classical LP Catalogue. I 
venture to say, however, that no perform- 
ances at present available come up to the 
remarkably high standard of these. The 
voices are those of amateurs, yet they have 
been so well trained and well selected that 
the effect is really impressive. One thinks of 
just the kind of voices that might have been 
available to Buxtehude for his famous 
Abendmusiken—concerts of church music 
that attracted the attention and interest not 
only of the local townspeople, but also of 
the greatest of contemporary musicians. 
Buxtehude, as man and musician, is still a 
fairly shadowy figure to the average music- 
lover of today. He should be better known, 
so too his music ; for one cantata is worth 
two visits to the surgery. This disc exudes 
the calm and trusting faith of seventeenth 
century Germany, not without its senti- 
ment, yet simple and direct, such as we can 
still appreciate today. 

The instruments, all baroque in style or 
origin, lend a sympathetic colour to the 
chorus, and though I do not recall having 
heard a baroque bassoon before, if that is 
what baroque bassoons sound like, I hope 
we hear more of them. The positive organ, 
played by Matthias Siedel, is adequate 
tonally and never too obtrusive. 

Fiihrwahr (which appears on the label as 
** Fiinwahr ’’) is a fine example of a unity 
composed of sections in contrasted dynamics. 
Buxtehude achieves effects of touching 
beauty in his interplay of solo voice, chorus, 
and instruments. The fresh and flexible 
voices of the choir take the composer’s 
baroque twirls with the greatest of ease, and 
though there are occasions when the 
balance is not quite satisfactory, the per- 
formance is in general on a very high level. 
Nimm von uns makes use of a different kind of 
contrast: that of male and female voices in 
antiphony. The strings have less to do here, 
yet the role they play is an important one. 
In Herzlich lieb hab ich dich they momentarily 


but persuasively represent the flutter of an 


angel’s wings as the third verse begins 
(“Ach Herr, lass dein lieb Engelein ’— 
** Lord, let Thine angel at the last take my 
soul to Abraham’s bosom ”’). This cantata, 
probably the finest of the three, is founded 
on Martin Schalling’s hymn, whose melody 
is heard sung by sopranos in unison at the 
very beginning. As an example of Buxte- 
hude’s setting of a Latin text, the Magnificat 
could hardly have been bettered. Here the 
resources are of the simplest, yet the 
emotional impact remains as strong as ever. 
Bruno Grusnick’s editions, used in this 
recording, are faithful to the original texts, 
and the recording itself has been carried 
out with due regard for the right acoustic. 
D.S. 


HAYDN. Scena di Berenice. - 
Cecilia Mass: Laudamus Te; 
Quoniam. Jennifer Vyvyan 
(soprano), Haydn Orchestra con- 
ducted by Harry Newstone. Decca 
LW5334 (10 in., 20s. 10d.). 
The plum here is the Scena di Berenice, 


Saint 


which London concertgoers may remember 


from a _ performance that Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf gave in the Festival Hall 
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last January. This is a superb dramatic 
sequence set to a text by Metastasio, 
consisting of an agitato opening section 
that grows more confident and exhortatory 
after a glorious, expansive modulation and 
turns into a pathetic slow arioso with warm 
accompaniment, marvellously scored (and 
very well played), then finishes with 
another Allegro, desperate and determined. 
Haydn wrote this splendid florid piece, 
which will remind the ordinary opera- 
going person of Fiordiligi in her Come 


scoglio mood, for Brigida Giorgi Banti to 


sing at his own benefit concert. He 
declared that ‘‘ she song very scanty ’’— 
this is Haydn’s own optimistic English— 
and the piece is certainly one for any 
accomplished florid soprano to practise at. 
Jennifer Vyvyan launches into it with 
immense gusto, and has full scope for her 
pathetic tones, and coaxing appoggiaturas. 
Dramatic verve leads her into some squalls 
in the last section, and her bottom register 
isn’t quite convincing at the very end, but 
there is much to admire on the way. 
Experts think little of Haydn’s St. 
Cecilia Mass which dates from 1771, 24 
years before the Scena. The Laudamus 
has a cheerful, robust tune and much 
florid passage work, very neatly delivered ; 
the organ continuo makes for a heavier 
texture than we usually associate with 
music of this period. The Quoniam is 
strepitosissimo with brave blaring trumpets 
and florid runs that are a shade too fast 
for Miss Vyvyan—or for almost any singer. 
What a pleasure, incidentally, to welcome 
an expert British singer to the record 
catalogues in solo music. W.M. 


MENOTTI. The Unicorn, The Gorgon, 
and the Manticore. Betty Hodges, 
Hallie Nowland (sopranos), Mary 
Hensley (contralto), Frank Karian 
(tenor), recorded in co-operation with 
the New York City Ballet conducted 


by Thomas Schippers. Chorus 
Master: Walter Baker. Columbia 


33CX1543 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

Menotti’s “‘ madrigal fable ’’ was first 
given at the 1956 festival of chamber music 
in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
where it met with a very favourable 
reception ; one reviewer went so far as to 
call it ‘*‘ Menotti’s most solid achievement 
to date from both the musical and the 
dramatic viewpoint”. This is not the 
impression I get myself from listening to 
this excellent record, but let that pass for 
the moment. 

The story is told by a small chorus in a 
series of ‘**‘ madrigals ”, while the dancers 
(ten of them) mime the action ; a miniature 
orchestra of nine players provides instru- 
mental interludes. Apparently the form 
was suggested by the madrigal-comedies of 
Orazio Vecchi, though as a matter of fact 
Vecchi doesn’t appear to have intended 
any kind of dramatic performance of 
L’Amfiparnaso or of Le Veglie di Siena. 
However, misunderstandings can often 
prove fruitful in the arts. Opera itself was 
the result of a mistaken conception of 
ancient Greek drama, and Menotti’s 
modern madrigal fable might well prove 
effective on the stage. 
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Its hero is a Poet who lives in a castle and 
appears one Sunday at the _ townsfolks’ 
customary promenade leading a unicorn. 
When they have recovered from their 
surprise they follow suit, led by a shrewish 
countess. On the next Sunday the Poet 
appears with a gorgon—a proud and 
terrifying creature. The countess, who 
must: at all costs keep up with the latest 
fashion, poisons her unicorn and persuades 
her husband to buy her a gorgon. No 
sooner have the citizens followed her lead 
than the Poet reappears with a manticore. 
This is a beast with which I am unfamiliar, 
but his disposition is evidently as prickly 
as his hide: ‘‘ How often as if in jest 
inadvertently he kills the people he loves 
best ’’, sing the chorus. Even this unlovable 
creature becomes fashionable in its turn. 


Thomas Schippers (E.M.1. Photo) | 


When next Sunday the Poet fails to 
appear at all, the people decide to seek 
him out in his castle and punish him for 
wantonly destroying his series of odd pets 
—but it is only they themselves who are 
guilty of this crime, for they find him on 
his death-bed surrounded by the sorrowing 
figures of the unicorn, the gorgon and the 
manticore. In the final madrigal the Poet 
sums up the meaning of the allegory 
** Oh foolish people, who feign to feel what 
other men have suffered, you, not I, are 
the indifferent killers of the poet’s dreams ”’. 
He bids farewell to the three beasts who 
represent the different aspects of his art— 
shy and graceful youth, proud manhood, 
and withdrawn old age: “ Equally well 
I loved you all. Although the world may 
not suspect it, all remains intact within the 
Poet’s heart ”’. 

Superficially the allegory is clear enough. 
Professional aesthetes, who follow stylistic 
fashions in art because they are incapable 
of seeing beneath the style to the idea, are 
legitimate targets for satire in any period. 


Unfortunately Menotti blunts the edge of 


his satire by turning the Poet’s final speech 
into a kind of artistic testament; he has 
in fact been quoted as saying that it might 
serve as his own epitaph. This seems a 
little odd, because Menotti is a very 
successful composer who has never had to 
face much popular lack of comprehension. 
One can see that the unicorn-gorgon- 
manticore analogy might be applied to 
certain very great composers, such as 
Beethoven or Stravinsky; but to the 
amiable Mr. Menotti...? Surely not! 

This shift from objective satire to sub- 
jective manifesto strikes me as a serious 
flaw, marring both text and music of The 
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Unicorn. On the verbal level it is reflecte: 
in the juxtaposition of the would-be funn. 
exchanges between count and counte:. 
(“I must go back to mother ’”’) and th 
would-be poetry of the Poet’s experienc: . 
(““ [The Gorgon] slowly sarabands dow 
the street ignoring the hunter but mixin: 
with the élite”’.) Musically too there i: 
a disturbing inconsistency of style. Th: 
touches of mediaeval colour in the instru- 
mental interludes—tabor and solo wooci- 
wind, consecutive fifths, modal turns of 
phrase—don’t mix convincingly with the 
choruses, which for all their title of 
** madrigals’ are essentially conservative 
twentieth-century part-songs. But if the 
work as a whole cannot be taken quite as 
seriously as it seems to ask to be, it is 
nevertheless quite a pleasant entertainment. 
There is nothing here to shock or disturb 
and I shall not be surprised if it receives 
many performances, both amateur and 
professional (in fact one is scheduled by the 
New Opera Company for later this year). 
The writing, though not without difh- 
culties, is always grateful to the singers and 
instrumentalists, and this performance con- 
veys a real sense of enjoyment. The 
recording is good. It will, I’m sure, 
achieve great popularity—popularity which 
could only be resented by anyone tactless 
enough to compare it with a similar work 
of real musical stature, such as L’ Histoire 


du Soldat. j.N. 
PERGOLESI. Stabat Mater. Margot 
Guilleaume (soprano), Jeanne 


Deroubaix (contralto), Carl Gorvin 
(positive organ), Siidwestdeutsches 
Ka orchester conducted by 
Matthieu Lange. D.G.G. Archive 
APM14098 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 
Mainz Chamber Orch., Kehr (11/56) PL9960 

The catalogue of Pergolesi’s Opera Omnia 
represents an incredible fecundity in a 
composer who died when he was 26 years 
old ; and inevitably many of his works 
have been shown to be by other composers 
—so much so that it is a relief when some- 
thing proves to have been by Pergolesi 
after all! Miusicologists still seem happy 
about the authenticity of this Stabat Mater, 
which he composed on his deathbed in a 
monastery—though they do believe, I 
gather, that Leonardo Leo completed the 
last movement which is a fast and 
chromatic Amen. 

What they aren’t so happy about is the 
quality of the music which is supposed to 
be dull, trivial, inappropriate and deriva- 
tive. Critics from Padre Martini to 
Edward Dent have graced it with their 
strictures, though Bellini and Rossini loved 
it dearly. So do I. The two fugues, 
Fac ut ardeat and Amen, are a bit ordinary, 
but otherwise the naive, melodious music 
seems wonderfully affecting and diversified. 
One movement, Eja Mater, is usually 
crabbed by musicologists, but it contains 
a remarkable passage, where the alto sings 
G against A flat and F sharp on the strings 
—it sounds just like Barték. The difficulty 
with a Stabat Mater setting is that the poem, 
by its very nature, lends itself to slow 
music. Pergolesi was obviously concerned 
to introduce as much variety of tempo as 
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possible, so that the Largo and Andante 
movements could make the more impres- 
sive effect. I still don’t see the connection 
between a gay Allegro with a syncopated 
theme and its text which tells of the Virgin’s 
grief and terror when she looked on her 
dying Son; but one must strongly admire 
Pergolesi’s vivid response to the verses 
Sancta Mater, istud agas, and Inflammatus. 
The vocal parts are rich in plaintive thirds 
and anguished clashes, but the general 
impression is of spontaneous invention that 
appeals to the heart, and hardly at all to 
the intellect. 


Many British concertgoers know 
Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater through the per- 
formances that Roy Henderson and his 
Nottingham Oriana Choir used to give— 
they recorded it for Decca with Ferrier as 
the alto soloist. I first heard it at the 
National Gallery in their performance, 
which was of the version (one of several) 
for soloists and choir. Pergolesi intended 
the work for two male soloists, soprano and 
alto, without choir ; it is sacred chamber 
music, and the two recordings at present 
available both take this approach. 


They are alike in other ways. Both are 
German performances, both historically 
minded ; the singers are well chosen in 
both performances for the purity but also 
affecting power of their voices and ability 
to sing divisions or shakes (but all four 
singers leave out trills in places where 
common sense or the autograph prescribes 
some ornamentation). Two major differ- 
ences are that the Vox uses a harpsichord 
for continuo (I heard it rather more often 
than R.F. who reviewed the set) and 
German Latin pronunciation, while the 
Archive goes for Italian its Latin and 
chamber organ continuo. The trouble 
about the organ is that its bass overloads 
bottom line, and the registration rarely the 
brings out middle-voice harmonies. 


The new Archive version is slightly 
more attentive to changes of dynamic 
level; on the other hand the slow move- 
ments are a shade more earnest and 
laboured than in the Vox set. Margot 
Guilleaume, the soprano, sings as beauti- 
fully as may be expected, with exquisite 
legato and most musicianly handling of all 
the appoggiaturas ; but Frederike Sailer 
(Vox) is also very beautiful, and her voice 
is rather more boyish in timbre, which 
may be right in a work written for male 
soloists. Miss Deroubaix’s voice reminds 
me a little of Jennifer Vyvyan ; she uses 
nasal resonance in the same way. But her 
actual interpretation of the music varies 
from prosaic accuracy at the beginning to 
imaginative appreciation of the music’s 
expressive possibilities, and she evidently 
believes that Italian-style singing consists 
of swallowing consonants (she ought to 
listen to Callas!). The recorded sound is 
slightly more mellow and luxurious in the 
Archive, though still clean ; organ continuo 
may be partly responsible for this. 

As to edition, R.F. remarked that the 
Vox performance was unlike any of three 
vocal scores that he had. I haven’t got a 
vocal score at all, but I do have the 
Eulenberg miniature score, and this is, a 
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few notes excepted, very close indeed to 
both Vox and Archive; which is not 
surprising since it was edited from the 
autograph at Monte Cassino (pre-war, 
I hardly need to say, alas) by Alfred 
Einstein. The Archive card will doubtless 
be full of information about texts, but it 
hasn’t yet reached me. I haven’t yet said 
which is the better of the two versions, and 
honestly it’s difficult to know. I would 
choose the Archive, perhaps, for the sake 
of Miss Guilleaume ; but the Vox per- 
formance, though a shade less scrupulous, 
is also a shade more lively. It’s.a very 
nice distinction. . 


TALLIS. Five Hymns: Jesu salvator 
saeculi; Deus tuorum militum; O 
nata lux de lumine; Jam Christus 
astra ascenderat; Salvator mundi 
Domine. The Lamentations of 
Jeremiah the Prophet. Deller 
Consort (Eileen McLoughlin, Alfred 
Deller, counter-tenor ; Wilfred Brown, 
tenor ; Gerald English, tenor ; Maurice 
Bevan, baritone; John Frost, bass). 
Vanguard PVL7072 (12 in., 39s. 
114d.). 

There are many musical LP enthusiasts 
who complain, quite rightly, that British 
composers have the non-lion’s share of the 
catalogue. Usually they mean living com- 
posers, but the same complaint is equally 
true of earlier names in our illustrious 
musical history. Most people who know the 
music of the three B’s have at least heard 
of the three T’s: Tallis, Tye and Taverner, 
all eminent Tudor composers, and all 
presumably worthy of a place in our present 
musical firmament. Well, there is no Tye 
in the catalogue at all, there is one snippet 
of Taverner, and there are two Tallis items. 
One of these is a minuscule keyboard piece 
lasting about a minute, the other is a hymn, 
wrongly described as a motet and lacking 
its plainsong verses, which should alternate 
with the polyphony. 

Vanguard did a great service for music 
when they decided to make a disc entirely 
devoted to Thomas Tallis. It is superbly 
recorded by artists who specialise in the 
performance of church music, and who sing 
with real style and conviction. Equally 
important, it is based on accurate musical 
texts which give us the essence of Tallis’s 
wonderful technique. No attempt is made 
to iron out the clashes between converging 
voice-parts, when one sings (for example) a 
C. sharp against another’s C natural. You 
may affirm that the effect is over-used by 
Tallis—though many of his contemporaries 
did just the same—but it is abundantly clear 
that he knew what he was doing and that 
his justly-famed setting of the Lamentations 
gains greatly in emotional impact by the 
frequent appearance of this simple yet 
logical harmonic device. The Lamentations 
are generally known to connoisseurs through 
a popular edition which transposes the 
music up and consequently exchanges voice- 
parts. This has the additional result of 
bringing in treble or soprano voices, which 
spoil the dark, sombre tone-colour that 
Tallis knew he could get only from men’s 
voices. Sung, as on this disc, by counter- 
tenor, two tenors and two basses, the 
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balance and sonority are unsurpassable. 
Each individual line has enough personality 
to allow the listener to hear polyphony in a 
way that would hardly be possible if a large 
choir were used. Yet at the same time the 
voices blend perfectly in chordal passages 
(the wonderful “ Jerusalem, convertere ad 
Dominum Deum tuum” in the first 
section) and their intonation is almost 
immaculate. 


For the five hymns there is a slightly 
different consort of voices: a soprano sings 
the top line, but happily it is a straight line 
and not an operatic or wobbly one. The 
cool transparent texture of the polyphonic 
verses is thus admirably contrasted with the 
plainsong, by men’s voices only, and at long 
last record collectors are able to appreciate 
one of the standard formal devices of the 
Renaissance: the use of simultaneous 
contrast in timbre, texture, and dynamics. 
This is an aesthetic experience which should 
not be missed, for it is fundamentally more 
impressive than all the stereo demonstra- 
tions in the world. The reason is, of course, 
that it is built into the music, and we feel 
ourselves in direct contact with the com- 
poser. Magnificent music, beautifully sung, 
finely recorded. S. 


CHORAL MUSIC. Mount of Olives 
(Beethoven) : Hallelujah Chorus. 
Deutsches Requiem (Brahms) : No. | 
Blessed are they that mourn; No. 4 
How lovely are thy Dwellings. Hide 
not thy face, O Lord (Farrant). 
O Lord, Maker of All Things 
(Munday). The Messiah (Handel) : 
Hallelujah. Llanllyfni (Ancient Hymn, 
arr. Jones). Braint (Ancient Hymn). 
Lo, Round the Throne (Nicholas). 
Insanae et Vanae Curae (Haydn). 
Requiem Mass (Mozart) : No. 7 
Lachrymosa. Welsh Festival Choir 
conducted by J. Morgan Nicholas. 
Delysé ECB3145 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Wales has long been famous for its choirs, 
and the Welsh Festival Choir carries on this 
tradition worthily in spite of the fact that 
it is of quite recent formation. It began its 
career only in 1951, and on the evidence of 
this record it combines natural talent with 
real musical enthusiasm. It will come as no 
surprise to find that the tenors are a good 
deal stronger than in most southern English 
choirs, but the sopranos, too, have an edgy 
robustness that is very refreshing after the 
frail white tones we too often hear. The 
basses seem to lack weight, but this may 
easily be a characteristic of the recording 
rather than of the choir, for the low notes 
of the organ accompaniment are also weak. 

In other respects the recording is good. 


Though the sound the choir makes is a 
good one, I am not altogether happy about 
the programme they have chosen for this 
record. Evidently they decided to’put in 
something for everyone, but the trouble is 
that their style is not yet flexible enough to 
do equal justice to such diverse things as 
sixteenth-century anthems, choruses from 
Brahms and modern hymn-tunes. The 
second side of the record, containing the 
items from Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus 
onwards in the above list is the more 


——— 
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satisfactory ; the music on this side in the 
main calls for a more straightforward 
approach, and it gets it. But the choruses 
from Brahms’s German Requiem need much 
more subtlety of phrasing, a much more 
flexible control of dynamics, if they are not 
to sound stodgy and dull—and the same 
applies to the pieces by Farrant and 
Munday, though here the basic problem is 
to give each line its individual phrasing and 
yet blend them with one another, and this is 
almost impossible with a choir of this size. 
The accompaniments are throughout 
played on the organ, which is another 
reason why the Brahms fails to give much 
pleasure. However, the record as a whole 
gives a very good idea of this choir’s 
virtues, as well as of its weaknesses. 
Amateurs of choral singing will certainly 
want to hear it. J.N. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. Liturgia 
Paschalis. Benedictiones et Prae- 
conium. Promissio Baptismalis et Missa 
Solemnis. Choir of the Monks of the 

' Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin, 
Beuron, directed by Dom Maurus 
Pfaff, D.D., O.S.B. D.G.G. Archive 
APM14104-5 (two 12 in., £4 3s. 6d.). 

These two discs contain the major part of 

the Liturgy of Holy Saturday according to 


the reformed rites put into force by the . 


general decree of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites, Maxima Redemptionis Nostrae 
Mysteria (November 16th, 1955). The texts, 
as most readers likely to be interested in this 
recording will know, are to be found in the 
Holy Week Manual (Burns & Oates), but 
three hymns and a psalm with antiphon are 
sung by the Beuron monks choir that have 
no place in the Roman rite and are, 
presumably, peculiar to Benedictine con- 
gregations. 

APM14104 has on it The Blessing of 
the New Fire (preceded by the hymn 
Inventor rutili), The Blessing of the Paschal 
Candle, The Solemn Procession, with the 
lighting of all the candles carried by those 
taking part in the ceremony, the singing by 
the deacon of the wonderful Easter Song— 
the Exultet-—probably composed by St. 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, in the fourth 
century, and another hymn, O res digna, 
Readings from the Old Testament (formerly 
twelve, but now reduced to four: only one 
is included here, together with the Canticle 
—before called a Tract—following), The 
First Part of the Litanies, and the Blessing 
of the Baptismal Water. 

APM 14105 has on it The Procession to the 
Font, with the beautiful canticle Sicut 
cervus desiderat, The Renewal of the Baptismal 
Promises, The Second Part of the Litanies, 
leading to The Mass of the Easter Vigil, 
begun at midnight (Kyrie eleison, Gloria— 
during which the bells of the monastery are 
rung—and Sanctus, and the various parts 
of the Prcper). It should be noted that 
after the Epistle the choir alone sing the 
three-fold Alleluia—raised successively in 
pitch—and not, as in the Roman rite, the 
celebrant followed by the choir. After the 
Sanctus a bell is rung during the Elevation 
and the Mass proceeds from the doxology 
Per quem haec omnia to Pax Domini, which is 
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followed by an antiphon, Cito euntes dicite, 
and Psalm 117 and then by Lauds. After 
Ite missa est the Easter processional hymn 
Salve festa dies is sung accompanied by 
a joyful peal of bells. 

These discs include speech, intoning, and 
singing, all carried out extremely well and 
recorded with a good acoustic. D.G.G. are 
to be congratulated on their enterprise, 
which one hopes will be rewarded, in 
issuing so valuable an addition to the 
recorded repertory of Gregorian chant. 

A.R 


OPERATIC 


GLINKA. Russlan and Ludmilla. 
Ludmilla V. Firsova (sop.) 


Gorislava N. Pokrovskaya (sop.) 
Naina E. Korneyeva (mezzo.) 
Ratmir E. Verbitskaya (cont.) 
The Finn G. Nelepp (ten.) 
The Skald ° S. Lemeshev (ten.) 
_Russlan I. Petrov (bar.) 
Farlaf A. Krivchenya (bass) 
Svetosar V. Gavriushov (bass) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Bolshoi 
Theatre conducted by K. Kon- 
drashin. Parlophone PMA1033-6 
(four 12 in., £8 6s. 10d.). 

The issue on an English label of operatic 
recordings from the U.S.S.R. could not 
have been more auspiciously. or appro- 
priately inaugurated than with Russlan and 
Ludmilla, which, more even than Jvan 
Susanin (A Life for the Tsar), earned for 
Glinka the title of “‘ Father of Russian 
music ’’. Though Jvan contained Polish and 
Russian themes (which gave rise to the 
famous sneer ‘“‘Coachmen’s music!”’), 
they were treated somewhat tentatively, 
almost as if they had been Italian ; but in 
Russlan Glinka was far surer of himself, and 
the harmony and orchestral treatment are 
recognisable as peculiarly Russian. As the 
excellent accompanying notes here say, 
‘““ There is no Russian composer of note 
who has not, directly or indirectly, been 
profoundly influenced by the opera.” It is 
true that the work is long and slow-moving ; 
but it was designed for a period and a 
society in which leisureliness was more 
normal than it is today. It is true that the 
libretto, based on Pushkin, is weak and the 
story pretty incoherent; but what is to 
be expected when no fewer than six people 
(including the composer) had a hand in 
writing it ? In fact, the basic plot—that of 
a hero out to rescue his beloved, who has 
been spirited away by a wicked magician— 
is simple ; but there are ellipses in the 
action which need understanding ; and the 
well-set-out “‘ argument ” and the line-by- 
line Russian and English libretto available 
with the discs are more than helpful—they 
are indispensable. It is true that the music 
of the opera is rather uneven, and that 
different styles rub shoulders in the strangest 
way: for example, as well as genuine 
Finnish, Tartar and Persian folk tunes, used 
convincingly in their contexts, there is also a 
Mozartian-Rossinian patter-song. for Farlaf 
which actually quotes a phrase from 
Leporello’s “‘ Madamina’”’, a fast waltz 
(immediately after a Tartar melody) for 
Ratmir, and Italian-opera clichés following 
the beautiful canon in Act 1 (written with 
“Mir ist so wunderbar” in mind ?) in 
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which the singers express their astonishment 
at Ludmilla’s sudden disappearance. Bui 
what we have had no opportunity of hearir: : 
for ourselves up till now is that this oper, 
has indeed many touches of genius. We cz. 
forget the conventional ballet music ©. 
Act 3 in the brilliance and originality of ti: 
Oriental dances of Act 4, which ran 
among the finest things Glinka ever wrote ; 
the orchestral invention and coloratica 
throughout are quite remarkable for a work 
composed in 1842 (a year, let us remember, 
before Don Pasquale and Flying Dutchman)--- 
no wonder that Berlioz hailed him with such 
enthusiasm ; and some of the music reaches 
the highest standards of Russian opera-— 
Russlan’s big aria on the battlefield (from 
which comes the broad tune we know from 
the overture), the minstrel’s songs in Act 1, 
the Persian chorus, the lullaby in Act 4, or 
the expressive slumber entr’acte to Act 5. 
- The performance by the Bolshoi Company 
is spirited and polished, recorded in a 
concert rather than a stage acoustic with 
mostly very good quality. Occasionally, in 
some climaxes, there is a feeling of com- 
pression (though the triumphant ending is 
splendidly full), and the orchestral tone 
thins out momentarily at the start of Act 4; 
but on the whole there is little to criticise 
technically beyond pre-echoes and _ too 
abrupt a cut-off of the Overture. The 
enunciation of the entire company is beyond 
reproach : here is an artistic tradition which 
appreciates that opera is drama, not merely 
vocal tone and technique. Kondrashin 
secures first-rate ensemble throughout, and 
the orchestral playing always has vitality. 
To our Western ears, the timbre of Russian 
women’s voices is apt to be unsympathetic : 
Firsova is an accomplished coloratura, 
extremely accurate in the placing of florid 
passages, but her bright, hard voice does 
not convey much charm in the part of the 
heroine; both Pokrovskaya and Verbitskaya 
(the latter in a travesti réle) suffer from heavy 
wobbles which make them tiresome to listen 
to for long; the best of the women is 
Korneyeva in the part of a witch. The men 
come off far better. Petrov makes a fine 
virile hero, with a steady line and expressive 
phrasing ; there are two good lightish 
tenors in Nelepp and Lemeshev; Krivchenya 
is an excellent character bass whom I 
should like to hear in other buffo parts ; 
and Gavriushov is adequate in a small part. 
Perhaps Parlophone might consider the 
possibility of issuing some extracts from the 
opera on a single disc for those to whom the 
outlay of over £8 is too formidable a 
prospect, and who may thus be in danger of 
missing this altogether. But we should be 
grateful for this opportunity of hearing, at 
long last, a work of the greatest importance, 
artistically and historically, which until now 
we have had to take on trust. Now Glinka’s 
true stature is made plainer to us. _L.S. 





Decca libretto 

Somewhat delayed, but none the less 
very welcome, is the French/English libretto 
to Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande as recorded 
on Decca LXT2711-14. Copies are obtain- 
able directly from the Decca Record Co., 
9 Albert Embankment, London, S.E.11 or 
from Record Dealers, price 6s. 
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OPERATIC 











BIZET 
CARMEN 
Parle-moi de ma mére; Séguidille; 
Toreador’s song; Voyons que j’essaie 
MICHEAU, DE LUCA, JUYOL, GIOVANNETTI 
cond. WOLFF 
CEP 515 


LEONCAVALLO 
PAGLIACCI 


Qual fiamma avea nel guardo ... stridono lassu; 
Vesti la giubba; Un tal gioco; 
No, Pagliaccio non son... Finale 
PETRELLA, DEL MONACO cond. EREDE 
CEP 510 


MASCAGNI 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
Siciliana; Easter hymn; 

Ah, il signor vi manda; Brindisi 
DEL MONACO. NICOLAI, PROTTI 
cond. GHIONE 
CEP 509 


MOZART 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 
Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja; Dies Bildnis 
ist bezaubernd schén; Das klinget so herrlich; 
Konnte jeder brave Mann; Bei Mannern; 
Der Holle Rache; 
Seid uns zum zweitenmal willkommen 
GUEDEN, LIPP, BERRY, SIMONEAU, etc. 


cond. BOHM 
CEP 525 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
Non pit: andrai; Voi che sapete; 
E Susanna non vien ... Dove sono 
DELLA CASA, DANCO, SIEPI 


cond. KLEIBER 
CEP 507 


OFFENBACH 
Overtures: La belle Hélene; Barbe-bleue; 
Le mariage aux lanternes 
LONDON PHIL. ORCH./MARTINON 
CEP 554 






EPs 


PUCCINI 


LA BOHEME 
Mi chiamano Mimi; Quando me’n vo ; 
Addio di Mimi... Addio dolce svegliare 


TEBALDI, GUEDEN, etc. cond. EREDE 
CEP 512 


MADAMA BUTTERFLY 
Ed é bella la sposa? . . . Ecco! 
Son giunto; Il cannone del porto 
TEBALDI, etc. cond. EREDE 
CEP 503 


TOSCA 
Or tutto é chiaro; La povera mia cena 
TEBALDI, MASCHERINI cond. EREDE 
CEP 501 


TURANDOT 
Signore, ascolta .. . Non piangere Liu 
. -- Ah! Per Pultima volta!; 
In questa reggia 
BORKH, TEBALDI, DEL MONACO, etc. 
cond. EREDE 
CEP 526 


REZNICEK 
Overture: Donna Diana; 
HEROLD 
Overture: Zampa 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCH./WOLFF 
CEP 553 


ROSSINI 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
Al? idea di quel metallo; 
Se il mio nome; Dunque io son 
SIMIONATO, MISCIANO, BASTIANINI 


cond. EREDE 
CEP 505 


Overture: William Tell 
LONDON SYMPH. ORCH./GAMBA 
CEP 549 


SULLIVAN 
Overtures: The Pirates of Penzance; 
The Mikado 
NEW S.0.OF LONDON/GODFREY 
CEP 543 


SUPPE 

Overtures: Poet and peasant; Light cavalry 
LOND. PHIL. ORCH./SOLTI 

CEP 555 












J. STRAUSS 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 
Mein Herr was dachten sie von mir?; 
Czardas; Mein Herr Marquis; 
Briiderlein und Schwesterlein 


GUEDEN, PATZAK, DERMOTA, etc. 


cond. KRAUSS 
CEP 552 


RENATA TEBALDI RECITAL 
WILLIAM TELL (ROSSINI) 
S’allontanano alfine! .. . Selva opaca; 
ADRIANA LECOUVREUR (CILEA) 

Ecco respiro appena .. . Io son l’umile ancella; 
Poveri fiori 
with STA. CECILIA ORCH./EREDE 
CEP 539° 


VERDI 
AIDA 
Fu la sorte dell’ armi; 
Ciel! Mio padre . . . Rivedrai le foreste 
TEBALDI, STIGNANI, PROTTI 
cond. EREDE 
CEP 506 
OPERATIC CHORUSES 
AIDA: Gloria all’ Egitto; 
RIGOLETTO: Zitti, zitti; 
NABUCCO: Va, pensiero, sull’ ali dorate 
STA. CECILIA CHOR. & ORCH. 
cond. EREDE 
CEP 523 
RIGOLETTO 
} Questa o quella; Caro nome; Pari siamo... 
Figlia! — Mio padre! 
GUEDEN, DEL MONACO, PROTTI 
cond. EREDE 
CEP 513 
LA TRAVIATA 
Brindisi; Un di felice; 
Ah fors’ é lui . . . Sempre libera 
TEBALDI, POGGI 


cond. MOLINARI PRADELLI 
CEP 511 


IL TROVATORE 
Che piu t’arresti? . . . Tacea la notte placida; 
Tace la notte . . . Deserto sulla terra... . 
Di geloso amor 
TEBALDI, DEL MONACO, etc. 
cond. EREDE 
CEP 504 


I VESPRI SICILIANI: Overture 

(2nd side: Dance of the hours) 
LONDON SYMPH. ORCH./GAMBA 
CEP 508 

















ORCHESTRAL 





BRAHMS 
Hungarian dances (Nos. 1, 2, 5, & 6) 
HAMBURG RADIO S.O. 
SCHMIDT-ISSERSTEDT 
CEP 533 


ESPANA 
CHABRIER Espana GRANADOS Andaluza; 
MOSZKOWSK1 Spanish dance No.5 
LONDON SYMPH. ORCH./ARGENTA 
CEP 548 


DUKAS 
L’apprenti sorcier; 

(2nd side: Introduction and Tarantella from 
La boutique fantasque) 
ISRAEL PHIL. ORCH./SOLTI 
CEP 547 
DVORAK 
Slavonic dances (Nos. 3, 8, 2 & 15) 
VIENNA PHIL. ORCH./KUBELIK 
CEP 534 


FRANCK 
Symphonic variations 
CURZON/LONDON PHIL. ORCH./BOULT 
CEP 524 


HOLST 
THE PLANETS: Mars; Jupiter 
LONDON SYMPH. ORCH./SARGENT 
CEP 544 


LISZT 
Hungarian fantasia 
KATCHEN 
LONDON SYMPH. ORCH./GAMBA 
CEP 531 


MOZART 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik 
STUTTGART CHAMBER ORCH 
MUNCHINGER 
CEP 527 


SIBELIUS 
Karelia suite 
DANISH STATE RADIO S.0O. /JENSEN 
CEP 542 


J. STRAUSS 

The blue Danube; Roses from the south 
VIENNA PHIL. ORCH./KRIPS 
CEP 535 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 
Capriccio italien 
LSO/COLLINS 
CEP 541 





VOCAL 





HANDEL 
MESSIAH 


Comfort ye; Ev’ry valley; 

I know that my Redeemer liveth 
VYVYAN, MARAN with 
LONDON PHIL. ORCH./BOULT 
CEP 529 


O thou that tellest; He was despised 
KATHLEEN FERRIER with LPO/BOULT 
CEP 550 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD SINGS BACH 
Jesu, joy of man’s desiring; 
Sheep may safely graze 
with LONDON PHIL. ORCH./BOULT 
CEP 540 





BALLET 





LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE (ROSSINI/RESPIGH1) 
Introduction and Tarantella 
(preceded by: L’apprenti sorcier) 
ISRAEL PHIL. ORCH./SOLTI 
CEP 547 


LA GIOCONDA: Dance of the hours 
(PONCHIELLI) 
(2nd side: I vespri siciliani overture) 
LONDON SYMPH. ORCH./GAMBA 
CEP 508 


EPs 


Coppélia (DELIBES) 
EXCERPTS FROM ACT I 
SUISSE ROMANDE ORCH./ANSERMET 
CEP 537 


Nutcracker (TCHAIKOVSK Y)—EXCERPTS 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCH. 
FISTOULARI 
CEP 545 


PRINCE IGOR: Polovtsian dances (BORODIN) 
BELGRADE OPERA CHOR. & ORCH. 


DANON 
CEP 551 


Sylvia (DELIBES)—EXCERPTS 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCH. 
DESORMIERE 
CEP 538 


WILLIAM TELL: Ballet music from Act I 
(ROSSINI) 
SCHWANDA THE BAGPIPER: Polka and fugue 
(WEINBERGER) 
LONDON PHIL. ORCH./MARTINON 
CEP 532 





INSTRUMENTAL | 





CHOPIN 
Nocturnes: No.2 in E flat; No.5 in F sharp; 
No.8 in D flat 
PETER KATIN 
CEP 530 


FRITZ KREISLER FAVOURITES 
Liebesleid; Liebesfreud; Polichinelle serenade; 
Schon Rosmarin; Tambourin chinois 
CAMPOLI 
CEP 546 
MOZART 
Sonata No.15 in C; Fantasia in D minor; 
Rondo alla turca 


JULIUS KATCHEN 
CEP 528 
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LEHAR. Giuditta. 
Giuditta 
Octavio 
Anita 
Pierrini 
Prof. Martini 
Manuele 


Hilde Gueden (sop.) 
Waldemar Kmentt (ten.) 
Emmy Loose (sop.) 
Murray Dickie (ten.) 
Oskar Czerwenka (bass) 
Walter Berry (bar.) 
Vienna State Opera and Chorus 
conducted by Rudolf Moralt. Decca 
LK4238-40 (three 12 in., 107s. 6d.). 


Giuditta (1934, with Tauber) is rather a 
ciflerent thing from The Merry Widow 
(1905) though much, I am happy to say, 
remains constant ;_ the heartache, the fat 
mzn in uniform singing his loudest, the 
weltzing and schmalzing and the splendid 
vulgarity. Lebar however was here trying 
for scmething more pretentious than mere 
operetta and the result is a little like a 
marricge between Carmen and The Desert 
Song. I can’t say my heart was broken by 
the “‘sad”’ ending or that the Fate or 
menzce music struck a chill into my over- 
heated blood (as perhaps it might in the 
theatre). The heroine who abandons her 
husband to follow a lusty tenoring soldier, 
who in turn deserts the army (a most tact- 
less body of fellows ever announcing, “‘ Herr 
Hauptmann, wir marschieren—Captain, 
we’ve orders to move’”’, at the height of 
the hero’s love scenes). Later, Judy goes 
“hectic ’ like Violetta and takes on a job 
as what I believe is now called a “ hostess ”’. 
Subsequent meetings in a night club and 
many a reprise of the best tunes fail to 
make the romance flare again... So 


farewell, crash, boom and curtain. Lovely 
stuff ! 


I am bound to say that though at least 
two hit numbers pursue me relentlessly, I 


find the score a shade tired in places. And 
nowhere is there a “ Vilja”’, even if there 
are approximations to “ Komm, in die 
kleine Pavilion .. . etc.”’. It sounds 
too as if Lehar had taken a great fancy to 
Turandot—some of the background atmos- 
pherics recall Puccini’s Pekin. I suggest 
that you make your sampling of this 
excellent and stylish recording on side 4 
which will instantly plunge you into the 
headiest malmsey and give you a taste for 
Kmentt’s passionate tenoring. ‘This singer 
who characterised so well the unsuccessful 
suitor in Arabella here sounds much more 
honeyed and endearing, though his is a 
somewhat hectoring kind of German vocal 
production not always instantly liked 
outside the German Homeland itself. 
But it is perfectly authentic as a perform- 
ance. Hilde Gueden too, though she sounds 
a little puffed now and then and tends to 
waver on some held high notes, is absolutely 
idiomatic, knowing exactly where to scoop, 
swoop, put on pressure or swoon. Hers is 
not another Schwarzkopf Widow, but in 
its way, if less winning and less (alas) clear 
in word and mood, it is an admirable 
assumption of a role created by Novotna. 
The story originally had an Italian setting 
but Mussolini objected to a deserter wearing 
the Italian uniform (unthinkable !). Among 
amusing details in the last act is the court- 
ship of Giuditta by the very English Lord 
Barrymore (Omar Godknow). The secon- 
dary pair, Emmy Loose and Murray Dickie 
turn in a first rate performance with their 
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waltz duets, so does Walter Berry as the 
shabbily treated Manuele in Act 1. 

The best things are the heroine’s “‘ Meine 
Lippen kiissen so heiss” (which I sce 
Gueden has recorded separately already) ; 
her other big melody “‘ In a sea of love’; 
the duet “ Schén wie die blaue Nacht ”’ 
and of course the tenor’s “** Du bist meine 
Sonne”’ which is almost, though not quite 
as good as “ You are my heart’s delight ”’. 

In sum ; good picking for middlebrows. 

P.H.-W. 


LORTZING. Der Wildschiitz—excerpts. 
Ellinor Junker - Giesen (soprano), 
Lore Wissman (soprano), Res 
Fischer (contralto), Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen (tenor), Englebert Czubock 
(baritone), Horst Ginther (bari- 
tone), Georg Hann (bass), Bamberg 
Symphony Orchestra _ and 
Wiirttemberg State Orchestra, 
Stuttgart, conducted by Ferdinand 
Leitner and Wolfgang Sawallisch. 
D.G.G. DGM19009 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Overture: ‘“‘Lass er doch héren’’; “Ich habe 
Numero Eins’; ‘“Fiinftausend Taler’; ‘Wie 
Freundlich strahlt’’; ‘‘Heiterkeit und Fréhlichkeit’’ 


D.G.G.’s plan of presenting single-disc 
excerpts from German operas that we should 
possibly not want to buy complete is a most 
excellent one. In this form we have had 
Tiefland and Die lustigen Weiber ; and now 
these two Lortzings (Undine is reviewed 
below). All the same, I must regretfully 
opine that the record of Der Wildschiitz is 
one of the less attractive ones. 

The opera itself, when staged earlier this 
year by the University College, London, 
Music Society, proved irresistibly attractive. 
For one thing, Kotzebue’s play is dazzling : 
a strong framework of opera buffa —with 
disguises, double-disguises, misunderstand- 
ings and inopportune confrontations— 
carried out with glorious fantastications 
and surprises. This is lost on the record. 
The jokes are not half so funny out of 
context, and a thoroughly inadequate 
sleeve-note gives no help. For example, the 
intervention of the Countess Eberbach, 
who has a Donna Elvira-like talent for 
popping up when least wanted, into the 
Billiard Quintet is done with a ripe sense 
of comedy by Res Fischer: but unless we 
know the situation (an excellent one), the 
fun is lost. Moreover the selection on this 
record is curious: only four vocal numbers, 
with the duet “‘ Lass er doch héren”’ 
over-extended for gramophone perform- 
ance, and the best picce in the whole opera, 
the heroine’s “ Auf dem Lebens raschen 
Wogen’”’, omitted (though its melody 
occurs in the Overture). 

The Overture shows Lortzing at his best : 
master of a style which includes Mozart 
and Rossini re-created by the plumper, 
comfortable and immensely talented hands 
of a well-trained German musician. The 
other pieces stand up less well outside the 
theatre than I would, have predicted. The 
performance is undistinguished. The singers 
maintain a monotonous level of forte ; and 
though Georg Hann sings the celebrated 
‘“* Finftausend Taler’’. with gusto, he is 
also a little coarse. The recording must be 
at least five years old (since Hann died in 
1953), but it sounds excellent. A.P. 
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LORTZING. Undine—excerpts. Anny 
Schlemm (soprano), Walther 
Ludwig (tenor), Hans Braun (bari- 
tone), Toni Blankenheim (bass), 
Chorus of the Bavarian State Opera, 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Victor Reinshagen. 
D.G.G. DGM19010 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


(Overture: ‘‘ Was seh’ ich! Ihr seid gliicklich 
wieder da ?’’ : ‘“‘So wisse dassin allen Elementen”’ : 
‘* Vater, Mutter, Schwestern, Briider’’: ‘‘ Nun ist’s 
vollbracht ’’: Ballet Music). 


This does not strike me as a very repre- 
sentative selection from Lortzing’s Romantic 
Magic-Opera. For one thing, of orchestral 
music we have not only the fairly lengthy 
Overture, but also the entirely dispensable 
ballet-music, repeats included. The story 
of Undine, after La Motte Fouqué, runs close 
to that of Dvorak’s Rusalka, but the 
pompous, would-be Shakespearean figures 
of Viet, Knight Hugo’s servant, and Hans 
the Cellarmaster have been built up by 
Lortzing himself. The first duet is between 
these two: Veit (tenor, Walther Ludwig) 
tells Hans (bass, Toni Blankenheim) about 
the journey he and his master have just 
returned from. It is an attractive, well-made 
piece, although it goes on slightly too long ; 
the refrain is ““O wie kéostlich is das 
Reisen ”’. Both singers are good: Blanken- 
heim has an extraordinarily heavy, sonorous 
bass. The next excerpt, ‘* So wisse, dass in 
allen Elementen ”’ (“‘ Know, that in every 
element there are beings’’), is the most 
beautiful on the record. In this recitative 
and aria Undine confesses to Hugo that she 
is a water-pixie ; and though at first he is 
horrified, her gentle explanations and 
winning professions of love eventually over- 
come his scruples. This is sung with 
simplicity and tenderness by Anny Schlemm. 

But Hugo, like Rusalka’s prince, soon 
rejects the pixie for a mortal countess. 
** Nun ist’s vollbracht”’ are the opening 
words of the scene in which Undine returns 
to her own kind, welcomed by her father, 
the Water Sprite Kihleborn (moderately 
sung by Hans Braun) and chorus to the 
gently swaying Undine theme that we have 
already heard towards the close of the 
Overture. ‘‘ Vater, Mutter”? is a very 
Square-cut three-stanza strophic song for 
Veit, which Ludwig sings fully, but not 
always quite in tune. 

It seems a pity that Hugo is missing 
altogether from this selection, and that none 
of the dramatic scenes is represented. The 
recording is full, a little over-resonant. 

A.P. 


MILLOCKER. The Beggar Student. 


Laura Wilma Lipp (sop.) 
Palmatica Rosetta Anday (cont.) 
Bronislawa Esther Rethy (sop-) 
Ollendorf Kurt Preger (ten.) 
Jan Eberhard Waechter (bass) 
Simon — Rudolf Christ (ten.) 
Onuphrie August Jaresch (ten.) 
Enterich Karl Doench (bar.) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera conducted by Anton 
Paulik Vanguard PVL7056-7 (two 
12 in., 79s. 11d.). 

Millécker’s Bettelstudent (1882) is a 
successful operetta that still holds the stage 
in most German houses. The scene is 
Poland. To revenge himself on Countess 
Palmatica, who struck him with a fan when 
he kissed her shoulder, Ollendorf, Governor 
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of Cracow, passes off the beggar student 
Simon as a prince, and conceals his real 
identity until the marriage between Laura, 
Palmatica’s daughter, and Simon has taken 
place. Meanwhile a subsidiary romance 
develops between the “‘prince’s”’ secretary, 
Jan, and Bronislawa, Palmatica’s younger 
daughter. Needless to say—since this is 
operetta—all turns out happily. Vanguard 
publish with the records a libretto, in 
English only, which is a good deal better 
than nothing, though not so good as a 


German/English libretto would have been. - 


This libretto includes one number (No. 14, 
a duet between Jan and Simon) which is 
omitted in the recording (careless !). Pre- 
sumably the sleeves, which I have not seen, 
will relate the action: we can deduce the 
essentials if not the details of it from the 
sung items—which are all that appear here : 
spoken dialogue is omitted altogether. 
The music is a good cut below Johann 
Strauss: nor does it have the melodic 
charm of Lehar. But it is tuneful in a 
straightforward operetta-ish sort of way, 
and very jolly. The same can be said of the 
performance, which—despite its eminent 
cast—cannot pretend to the polish and 
elegance of, say, the Kleiber Fledermaus or 
the Schwarzkopf Merry Widow. The 
individual performances lack character ; 
Rudolf Christ does not sound young and 
ardent, and Wilma Lipp seems ordinary. 
Karl Doench, in a small role, is the most 
vivid personage. On the whole, t feel that 
operetta needs a rather “super” sort of 
performance before it is worth presenting 
on the gramophone. This is a more every- 
day one: one would enjoy it in the theatre, 
and can enjoy it in a mildy unenthusiastic 
sort of way on the gramophone. The 
recording is good in sound, but un- 
imaginatively balanced. The accompani- 
ment to Laura’s Polish song in the finale to 
Act 1 should be crisp and colourful ; but it 
stays dully in the background ; and the 
town band which makes its appearance in 
this scene does not stand apart from the rest 


of the orchestra. A.P. 
MOZART. Die Zauberfléte. Recit.: 
“© zittre nicht’. Aria: ‘“* Zum 


Leiden ” (Act 1). Aria: ‘* Der Hdlle 
Rache” (Act 2). Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail. Aria: ‘“ Martern 
aller Arten” (Act 2). Recit. : 
“‘Welcher Kummer”. Aria: “Traurig- 
keit ward mir zum Lose” (Act 2). 
Aria: “Ach ich liebte” (Act 1). 
Don Giovanni. Aria: “ Schmiale, 
tobe”’ (Act 1). Aria: “Wenn du 
fein fromm bist” (Act 2). Erika 
K6th (soprano), Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Wilhelm  Schiichter. H.M.V. 
BLP1097 (10 in., 30s. 114d.). 


Miss K6th is a valuable recruit to the 
ranks of efficient leggiero sopranos who 
have a sense of style and a respect for music 
ensuring that Mozart is decently done by, 
not merely used as a vehicle for exhibitions 
of vocal virtuosity. The only trouble is 
that incidentally, Mozart also requires just 
that—in nearly all the arias undertaken by 
the gifted young Berlin singer. She is 
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always pleasant to listen to—that is the 
first telling point. No slate-pencil noises, 
no hard, pinched sour or angry tones like 
those of Miss X and Miss Y in these test 
pieces. The tone is round and, even when 
a little exiguous, it is appealing. Miss Kéth 
is confident and successful with staccato 
effects, but much less happy when she has 
to embark on a “ run ’’—when she often 
slows down and plays safe to a slightly 
comical degree. Examples of this abound 
in the two Queen of Night’s arias, and the 
rage in the second one is puny. Of 
Costanza’s arias in Entftihrung, I liked best 
** Ach ich liebte ” which Miss K6th sings 
beautifully, and with simplicity and feeling. 
** Traurigkeit ”’ too, fiendishly difficult, she 
encompasses with real professional maturity. 
But “‘ Martern aller Arten’’, an outsize 
vocal concerto, really needs a grander 
range of art—a dramatic coloratura, blazing 
away and traversing a whole gamut of 
contrasting tone and colour which Miss 
K6th does not, I think, possess. One would 
applaud—in a theatre. But for keeps, this 
is too slight an account of the powerful piece 
for my liking. The two Don Giovanni arias 
are of course Zerlina’s “‘ Batti batti”’ and 
*'Vedrai_ carino”’ 
titles (which I can never get to like). Miss 
K6th is obviously a very pleasing Zerlina, 
though there is a slight sense of “* coping ” 
with the longer spans in “ Batti, batti”’ 
which kept me just on the home side of 
outright enthusiasm. Excellent recording. 
P.H-W. 


BORIS CHRISTOFF. La Forza del 
Destino (Verdi): ‘Il santo nome di 
Dio” (Act 2). Simon Boccanegra 
(Verdi): “A te Vestremo addio” ; 
“Il lacerato spirito”’ (Prologue). 
Nabucco (Verdi): “‘Sperate, O figli!”’ 
(Cavatina) ; ‘“* D’Egitto la sui lidi” 
(Act 1). Norma (Bellini): ‘* Ite sul 
colle’. Nabucco (Verdi): ‘* Oh chi 
piange ?”; “‘ Del futuro nel bujo” 
(Act 3). La Sonnambula (Bellini) : 
“Tl mulino”’; “ Vi ravisso, o luoghi 
ameni”’ (Cavatina, Act 1). Boris 
Christoff (bass), Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Opera House, Rome, 
conducted by Vittorio Gui. H.M.V. 
ALP1585 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 


Tremendous—as you might expect. Just 
listen to the thrust of the opening scene of 
Norma at the rise on the words “ O druids ”’ : 
the whole address is passionately alive, 
beautifully recorded and sung from the 
heart with immense power and majesty. It 
is my favourite in a half dozen, all of which 
provide some sort of thrill—with the possible 
exception of the lovely elegaic cavatina 
** Vi ravviso ”’ 
purer style and shapelier gait. But if 
it offers no “smile of affection”? (which 
I feel to be a necessary part of this song 
where the returned traveller dwells lovingly 
on the old, old haunts) it has at least one 
lovely pianissimo, on the whole rather rare 
on this record, though to be found of course 
in the more affecting part of “ Il lacerato 
spirito ’’ beautifully sung on the whole and 
deeply touching. 

The wonderful, consoling and menacing 


under their German: 


which might have an even — 
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utterance of the Padre Guardiano or 
Father Superior in the second act of Li 
Forza was also made by Rossi-Lemeni and | 
think that version has a slightly more 
thrilling accompaniment. The upward 
chromatic rushes are not sufficiently lurid 
for my taste in this version. But Christofi 
himself is magnificent—had I a better coverec 
scalp, the hair on it would have risen. 
Zaccaria’s exhortations in Nabucco are also 
stirring and made me wish very much that 
“Tu sul Jabro” had been added or 
substituted. 

All in all, a thrilling contribution by a 
noble artist in the heavy-weight class. 


P.H.-W. 
SHAPORIN. The Decembrists. 
Ryliev A. Ivanov (bar.)} 


Colonel Pestel 
Captain Bestuzhev 
Prince Trubetskoi 
Kachovsky 


A. Pirogov (bass) 

I. Petrov (bass) 
P. Selivanov (bar.) 

G. Nelepp (ten.) 
Iakubovich P. Volovov (bass) 
Prince Tchepin-Rostovsky  V. Ivanovsky (ten.) 
Princess Olga Mironovna E. Verbitskaya (mezzo) 


Elena N. Pokrovskaya (sop.) 
Stesha V. Borisenko (mezzo) 
Rostovtsev P. Tchekin (ten.) 


Tsar Nicholas I A. Ognivtsev (bass) 


Sergeitch N. Chegolov (bass) 

Other parts sung by: V. Smirnova (mezzo), 

A. Ivanova (sop.), F. Fokin (bass), V. Tyutyunnik 

(bass), I. Kuzovchikov (ten.), S. Kracovsky (bass), 
. Tcherniakov (ten.), S. Koltipin (bass). 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Bolshoi 
Theatre conducted by A. Melik- 
Pashaev. Parlophone PMAI1026-8 
(three 12 in., £6 5s. 14d.). 

Someone did right in choosing this work 
as the first in this new series to represent 
Soviet opera ; for The Decembrists is one of 
the most frequently played and highly 
esteemed operas in present-day Russia, and 
is held representative of the most approved 
style. Whether it will prove equally to the 
taste of opera-lovers in this country is 
another matter ; but it is given a slap-up 
performance here, and is superbly recorded 
(from the very first notes of the overture one 
is aware of its quality). 

The subject is a highly dramatic one— 
the abortive revolt against Tsarism in 
December, 1825, led by liberally-minded 
officers and writers, many of high rank— 
and Shaporin, one of the most gifted of 
Soviet composers, took the historically 
authentic facts and spent several years 


_ writing and revising his music. The opera 


was finally produced (after two years of 
preparation) at the Bolshoi in 1953. It is 
written in broad, heroic style, with full and 
sonorous orchestration, in a diatonic, easily- 
comprehended and _ unoriginal idiom 
making a good deal of use (some may think 
too much) of recurring motifs—the trumpet- 
call suggestive of rebellion which opens the 
overture, and Dimitri’s love-theme, for 
example. It tends to sound like what we 
think of as film-music, and often crosses the 
border into kitsch; but of Shaporin’s skill 
there is no question, and the work is full of 
effective musico-dramatic touches. I am 
sure that in the theatre it is a knock-out. No 
element for popular success is missing: thus 
we have love-scenes, rousing patriotic 
choruses, marching songs, massed choral 
effects, a dungeon scene, a mazurka in a 
ballroom (in the Onegin fashion), followed 
by a waltz in the best Soviet tradition, a 
gipsy song for light relief, a battle scene with 
the people being fired on by Tsarist guns, 
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broad tunes with naively “ realistic ”’ 
orchestration (e.g. Bestuzhev’s “ troika ” 
aria, and the watchman’s song featuring his 
raitle)—even, for some reason I have not 
understood, a fragment of something like a 
piano concerto towards the end of Act 2. 
Listening to it all without the benefit of 
stage action, the suspicion grows that some 
of this is altogether too ingenuous and 
undistinguished—the opening of the scene 
in Ryliev’s rooms and his apostrophe of his 
country, for instance, are too obviously 
aimed at naive tastes; and sincerity and 
revolutionary ardour are not in themselves 
enough to ensure musical quality. The 
characters, too, remain lay-figures without 
much individuality — callous aristocrats, 
high-minded hero, devoted heroine, 
courageous rebels, etc.—so that it is difficult 
to feel very strongly about them ; and pretty 
close attention has to be kept on the libretto 
to find out who is singing what. (Incidentally, 
the notes and libretto could have been 
better correlated: names and words are 
transliterated in varying forms and are not 
always correct, and on p. 14 the letter is 
being sent to Ryliev, not Pestel.) But, of 
course, the effect of all this on a Russian 
audience familiar with the story and its 
characters, and accustomed to other musical 
traditions, is bound to be different from ours. 

Of a large, predominantly male cast, the 
best singing comes from Petrov (steady and 
ringing in tone), Ognivtsev (a noble voice) 
and Ivanov (though he sometimes presses 
unduly) ; Ivanovsky has a good voice, but 
an excess of vibrato. The women, with the 
exception of Borisenko as a gipsy, are 
definitely disappointing—Pokrovskaya as 
the young “heroine”’’, Elena, has so 
pronounced a wobble that one becomes 
impatient with her. , 

All in all, then, an opera with which to 
enlarge one’s experience rather than for 
purely musical satisfaction ; but we have 
had so little first-hand knowledge of Soviet 
opera that we should welcome this oppor- 
tunity of studying it properly. L.S. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


BRAHMS. Violin Concerto in D major, 
Op. 77. Fritz Kreisler (violin), 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir John Barbirolli. 
H.M.V. COLH35 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 
Recorded June, 1936. 

When Sarasate was asked once if he would 
play the Brahms Concerto, he replied: ‘‘ I 
don’t deny that it is very good music, but 
do you think I could fall so low as to stand 
on the platform, violin in hand, and listen 
to the oboe playing the only real tune in 
the whole work ?” The oboe solo in this 
recording (London Philharmonic, 1936 
vintage) is by eon Goossens. Perhaps even 
Sarasate would have relented, for there is 
beth sensitive and virile playing in the 
accompaniment to Kreisler’s admirable 
solo line, and although this was probably 
one of the earliest of Barbirolli’s important 
recording engagements, he has splendid 
control over the orchestra, and follows 
Kreisler’s often wayward rubato playing 
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with uncanny skill and foresight. Kreisler 
was of course a law unto himself, as every 
great and lovable artist is, but I doubt 
whether many violinists of today could get 
away with the extraordinary rhythmic 
distortion of the triplet figures in the last 
few bars of the finale. There are other 
oddities here and there that may dismay 
listeners accustomed to the more accurate 
(sometimes too accurate) performances of 
today, but there is no denying that this is a 
great interpretation. 

When Kreisler was young, there were not 
that many violinists who cared to master the 
peculiar technical difficulties of this con- 
certo. Joachim, who first performed it, 
could certainly play it after his own fashion, 
but whether that fashion was really an 
unmitigated pleasure for the average ear is 
a moot point. Kreisler, with his noble, 
warm tone and his persuasive manner, 
convinced audiences all over the world that 
this was a true classic violin literature, and 
he inspired younger players to take it up. 
They did so, and even copied some of his 
mannerisms. They certainly played his 
cadenza, which is a fine piece of work and 
not so obviously “‘ clever”? as the one he 
wrote for the Beethoven Concerto. Kreisler 
reaches the greatest heights of inspiration in 
his playing of the slow movement, where 
warmth and whimsy, passionate declama- 
tion and golden cantilena flow with no 
audible joins or jarring jumps. One of the 
finest things about Kreisler’s playing, at its 
very best, was the sheer continuity of what 
he did. The moulding of a long line was his 
speciality, and though details of phrasing 
sometimes stood out, the overall design was 
never lost sight of. Those who never heard 
him play should buy this record, for it 
enshrines some of the best of his art and will 
go down in history as a splendid achieve- 
ment, shared by all who took part in it. 

D.S. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


There are four discs of “‘highlights’’ from 
complete opera recordings: two 12-inchers, 
full-priced, from Decca, and two low-priced 
10-inchers from Philips. The Decca Traviata 
was never one of their best issues, though I 
enjoyed listening again to Tebaldi’s very 
beautiful tone, and most touching utterance 
of many of the phrases. She is not by nature 
a Violetta, and she has to “manage” the 
florid music of the Brindisi and Act | aria ; 
but the warm and likable quality of her 
performance does much to compensate for 
this. Gianni Poggi is an_ ill-groomed 
Alfredo, and Aldo Protti an uninteresting 
Giorgio Germont. The selection is a very 
full one: Brindisi, “‘ Un di felice’’, “‘ E 


strano . . . Ah! fors’ é lui . . . sempre 
libera”?; ‘“‘Dite alla giovine”; ‘“ Di 
provenza’”’ (fast and superficial) ; the 


short scene between Alfredo and Violetta, 
going on to the grand ensemble, from the 
gaming scene (Poggi throws his chances 
away); the Letter and ‘“ Addio del 
passato”’; “ Parigi, o cara”; and the 


finale, ‘* Prendi, quest’ e l’immagine”’ 
(Decca LXT5399). 
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The Decca Rigoletto is ruled out for me 
by the over-forceful singing of Mario del 
Monaco as the Duke of Mantua, while the 
other principals—Gueden as Gilda, Aldo 
Protti as the Jester—are adequate rather 
than exceptional. LXT5387 contains 
*“ Questa o quella” and “‘La donna é 
mobile ”’, but not ‘“‘ Parmi veder’”’. Act I, 
scene 2, is represented rather fully, starting 
at *‘Figlia . . . mio padre” and going 
through with only a little cut to the end of 
‘““Caro nome”. Besides this there is 
*“‘Cortigiani”’, ‘“‘ Tutte le feste” and 
** Solo per me ”’, the Quartet (ill-balanced) 
and ‘* Lasst in cielo’. Excellent recording. 


The lack of a first-rate Don Pasquale—or, 
indeed, of any Pasquale apart from the 
Philips album—remains strange. Philips 
SBR6240 is a curiously chosen disc of high- 
lights. It opens with the Ernesto/Pasquale 
duet ‘“‘Prender moglie” (taking in 
Ernesto’s ‘‘ Sogno soave e casto”’). No 
‘Quel guardo il cavaliere”’, only its 
cabaletta “‘ So anch’ io” (in which Bruna 
Rizzoli is accomplished but not charming). 
Then “‘ Pronta io son ” (in which I like the 
gaiety and character of Miss Rizzoli’s “la 
semplicetta ’’—but which shows up the 
heaviness of Giuseppe Valdengo’s Mala- 
testa) ; the Norina/Pasquale duet “‘ Sig- 
norina, in tanta fretta”, during which 
Pasquale’s ears are boxed ; the Servants’ 
Chorus; and finally the Serenade and 
Notturno. No “ Bella siccome un angelo ”’, 
no ‘*Cheti, cheti’”. Renato Capecchi 
offers a well-turned Pasquale, Petre 
Munteanu an insufficiently elegant Ernesto 
Valdengo aspirates all his divisions. 


Philips SBR6246 contains spirited (but, 
as I suggested when comparing this Philips 
set with the Supraphon one, somewhat 
under-characterised) excerpts from The 
Bartered Bride: the opening’ chorus, 
Mafyenka’s “‘ If such a thing ’’, and Kecal’s. 
bustling entry (‘‘ Now everything’s all 
right ’’), in which he brushes aside any 
parental objections to the match he has. 
planned, on one side; on the other, the 
Mayenka/Vasek duet, “I know a maiden 
fair’’, the Kecal/Jenik duet, “‘I know a 
maiden, with riches laden”, and finally 
Majyenka’s aria. 


Two excerpts from Columbia’s Great 
Scenes from ‘* Arabella’—the finales of 
Act 1, *“‘ Mein Elemer”, and of Act 3, 
“Das war sehr gut, Mandryka ’’—with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Arabella, are, 
unexpectedly, somewhat disappointing.. 
The recording seems less good in this 45. 
version, and accentuates the slight gustiness, 
both on Schwarzkopf’s and on Matatic’s. 
part, which slightly marred a lovely record. 
Moreover I have struck a noisy surface. 
(seldom encountered on EPs now) on side | 
(SEL1579). On Columbia SEL1581 we 
have Maria Meneghini Callas in deeply-. 
felt performances of “‘Io sono l’umile. 
ancella ’’ and “‘ Poveri fiori ”, from Adriana 
Lecouvreur, and on the other side the Nenia di 
Margherita, “‘ L’altra notte”, from Mefs-. 
tofele. From Bellincioni, through Frances. 
Alda, Claudia Muzio, to Callas, we can 
trace a steady progress in “‘ overdoing” 
the emotion, sacrificing the exquisite. 
delicacy of this fragile, moving aria to. 
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‘“‘ expressiveness’. And yet all four per- 
formances that I have mentioned are lovely 
ones. Callas’s power of colouring words is 
famous: sometimes I get an uneasy feeling 
that she is applying it “ regardless ”’ : does 
the word “mia”, in “lanima mia”’, 
really need to be charged so heavily ? No 
one else’s soul is in question. Still, very 
much a fault on the right side: and a record 
to be considered by those who do not have 
the recital on 33CX1231, from which it is 
drawn. D.G.G. EPL30060 is something 


we have been needing: a recommendable 


coupling of Agathe’s two solos from Der. 


Freischiitz. They are sung with feeling and a 
full fresh tone by Anny Schlemm— 
though they must not be regarded as a 
replacement for the Tiana Lemnitz versions. 
H.M.V. and D.G.G. both own Lemnitz 
recordings of these arias which they could 
reissue. 


* * * 


Dvorak died in 1904; Josef Suk, his 
pupil, protégé, and son-in-law, then set to 
work on asymphony designed as a memorial. 
Before its completion Suk’s wife died, barely 
a year after her father. When his abound- 
ing grief allowed further work Suk re- 
modelled the symphony as something in 
the nature of a dual memorial, eventually 
entitling it Asrael, the angel of death. It is 
a monumental and intensely moving work, 
sustaining the mood of introspective sorrow 
almost without relief; mearest in musical 
style, perhaps, to the Mahler symphonies, 
but very considerably more unified in 
emotion than any of those. It is abundantly 
rewarding music for a listener wishing to 
explore one of the major late Romantic 
byways ; and the exploration is made easy 
now by Supraphon’s reissue of their first- 
class (but originally five-sided) recording by 
the Czech Philharmonic under Vaclav 
Talich on three sides of LPV269/270. The 
new fourth side contains another little- 
known work of Suk’s: Praga, the old 
Latin name for Prague, a symphonic poem 
describing the history, the scenery, and the 
emotions of the city. This, beautiful and 
bombastic by turns, is perhaps not quite so 
well recorded as Asrael. It is played, 
obviously very appropriately, by the Prague 
Symphony Orchestra under Vaclav 
Smetacek. 

Philips have reissued several more of the 
recordings by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the Royal Philharmonic. On SBL5226 
are coupled two Mozart symphonies : 
No. 31 in D, the Paris, and No. 38 in D, 
the Prague. Both receive entirely idyllic 
performances, and both are well recorded, 
though with a slightly rough edge to the 
string tone. SBR6245 is a ten-inch version 
of the previously twelve-inch Sibelius 
First Symphony in E minor. Again the 
performance is a fiery one, and very much 
to the point. And again the quality of 
sound is a good one. But in this case the 


recording is endeavouring to project al- 
together larger-scale orchestral effects than 
in the Mozart, and it would be difficult to 
suggest that merely to be good was a strong 
recommendation when really superlative 
versions are to be had—and in the case of 
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this symphony, as is suggested in this 
month’s main review columns, this is 
happily the case. 

Fontana also call on Beecham and the 
Royal Philharmonic. CFL1008 couples 
the Mendelssohn Jtalian Symphony (pre- 
viously spread over two ten-inch sides) and 
the Handel-Beecham Faithful Shepherd Suite. 
The performance of the Mendelssohn is 
certainly sunlit, and in places scarcely 
conceivably to be bettered ; yet its record- 
ing is on the thin side. That of the Faithful 
Shepherd suite, on the other hand, is very 
good, with a comparatively warm string 
tone and both brilliance and fullness in the 
wind. Beecham’s arrangement of Handel’s 
music, principally drawn from Jl Pastor 
Fido, has long been famous, and this stylish 
version of it is exceedingly attractive. 

Another Fontana, CFLI1013, achieves 
an unusually substantial feat of com- 
pression in that it now makes available on 
only one side the Perpignan Festival 


performance of the Mozart Violin and 


Viola Sinfonia Concertante. ‘This is not, as 
is well known, a miracle of recording ; 
but Isaac Stern and William Primrose 
do form an uncannily sympathetic pair of 
soloists. Casals himself conducts and, 
less happily, vocally encourages the Per- 
pignan Festival Orchestra; and I could 
wish he had allowed more impetus to the 
slow movement, here very slow indeed. 
Half-hearted enthusiasm might well become 
whole-hearted, though, on hearing the 
other side of the record, Mozart’s G major 
Violin Concerto K.216. This seems to me 
to have every virtue possible. It is beauti- 
fully clearly recorded, with round string 
tone and perfect balance; Isaac Stern 
(who was. not, individually, really at his 
best in the Sinfonia Concertante) plays the 
solo part, including appropriate and well- 
placed cadenzas, with impeccable tech- 
nique and unassailable style; the Isaac 
Stern Chamber Orchestra accompany deftly, 
pointedly, with an assured ensemble (even 
at potentially sticky moments) scarcely to 
be believed possible in a concerto without 
a separate conductor, and with the gumption 
to substitute flutes for oboes in the slow 
movement, where they are obviously (after 
the event) more suitable. This is an 
enchanting version of the concerto, itself 
enchanting music. 

Two major concertos have been reissued 
by R.C.A. RBI16115 offers the Tchaikovsky 
B flat minor Piano Concerto in the per- 
formance by Emil Gilels and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra underFritzReiner. 
This is a sound one, at times even verging 
on an exciting one; but both piano and 
orchestral tone, as recorded, are a little 
removed from the fullest. In total it is only 
a very small deficiency; but in this 
particular field there are so very many 
strong competitors. The other R.C.A. 
reissue, though, may be recommended 
without any reservation at all. On 
RB16117 Heifetz and, again, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Fritz Reiner 
give a superlative performance of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, with a blend of 
strength and sweetness that is entirely 
winning. The recorded sound, too, is 
very good, rather warmer and less aggressive 
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than is often the case on this label, yet w! lly 
clear and convincing. 

The 45’s must be headed by two Archives, 
each of them from the very top drawer, 
On EPA3/047 Helmut Walcha jays 


two Preludes and Fugues of Bach, :1 G 
major and A minor (BWV550 and 531~— 
neither of them the best-known in ‘hose 


keys). He uses the old Schnitger org .n at 
Cappel, and draws from it complete c! arity 
and some most enticing tone colours The 
playing is, of course, wholly in style, and 
the recording is quite ideal. EPA37126, 
also, is very well recorded ; it offers four 
String Fantasies by Orlando Gibbons, 
played by the Viols of the Schola Cantcrum 
Basiliensis, again in perfect style. ‘These 
fantasies make an enchanting effect on the 
parent LP (APM14056), where they are 
happily interspersed with Gibbons anthems 
and madrigals ; on their own—and it is a 
most sensible extraction—they are of 
course no less beautiful intrinsically, though 
the larger context does perhaps show them 
at their best. 

Bach fugues and Gibbons fantasies make 
ideal material for 45’s; not so, you would 
think, Smetana’s Vitava, which involves 
temporarily damming up the flow of the 
river somewhere in order to get across. Yet 
here are two 45 versions this month alone: 
D.G.G. EPL30049, with Ferenc Fricsay 
and the Berlin Philharmonic, and 
Philips ABE10032, with Antal Dorati and 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw. Both 
choose the same place to turn, admittedly a 
good one ; D.G.G. with slightly the better 
stage management in that the rhythm of the 
first side is completed without embarking 
on the music of the second. Otherwise 
honours are pretty well even: perhaps 
Fricsay’s country wedding is the happier, 
perhaps Dorati’s rusalki are the more 
shimmering. Both recordings are ade- 
quate ; neither is electrifying. The Philips 
disc is very slightly the cheaper. Choice 
is obviously going to be difficult ; perhaps 
in any event it might well be evaded by 
considering that Smetana and Nature 
agreed in wanting their rive: to flow 
uninterruptedly. 

Two Pye-Nixa 45’s are devoted to self- 
contained extracts from suites recorded by 
the Philharmonic Promenade Orches- 
tra under Sir Adrian Boult. On 
NEC23008 are four movements from the 
Mendelssohn Midsummer Night’s Dream 
incidental music: the Scherzo, cleanly but 
rather sedately played ; the 3/4 Intermezzo, 
not very often to be heard ; the Nocturne, 
a little hurried ; and the Clowns’ Dance— 
not really a very good ending, but there 
was Clearly no room left for the Wedding 
March. All these are well recorded : 50, 
though contending with very much more 
in the way of orchestral sound, is the other 
disc, NEC23003. Here two of Holst’s 
Planets are coupled: Mars, the Bringer of 
War, and Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity. 
Some of the instrumental colour, on which 
a good deal of the effect of the music 
depends, is exceedingly vivid, and _ the 
performance is a very good one indeed. 
The disc could be a most useful sampler 
for anybody uncertain whether to risk 
Holst’s complete work. 
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AVAILABLE FROM LEADING 
HIGH FIDELITY DEALERS 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Write for free descriptive literature 
and independent technical review to 


ARMSTRONG AMPLIFIERS LTD 
Warlters Road, Holloway, London N7 
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HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER & PRE-AMPLIFIER CONTROL UNIT 










*“* This is the most generously 
designed 10-watt amplifier and 
control unit we have come across” 


P. WILSON M.A. 
“THE GRAMOPHONE” Feb 1958 
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EQUALIZER 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION Output: 10 watts rated; 
20 watts peak Frequency Response: 10-100,000cps, 
within 1d4B 15-30,000cps. Distortion: less than 0.1% 
Damping Factor: 40. Hum Level: better than 8OdB 
down. NFB: 3 loop, main overall loop 28dB. Sensiti- 
vity: SmV (Gram input A) for 10 watts. Spare Power 
Supplies: 320v, 45mA and 6.3v, 2A. Vaives: Pre-amp 
ECC8S3, EFSS6. Amplifier GZ34, ECC85, EFS6,2x EL 
34's. Controls: 1. INPUT— Mic, Radio, Tape, Gram (in 
conjunction with4 position pick-up matching selector) 
2. EQUALISER —6 position. 3. FILTER—6 position. 
4&5. BASS &€ TREBLE (both lift & cut 15dB) 6. 
VOLUME. Tape Output Socket on rear of Control Unit. 


Matching VHF Tuner - FM61 Price: £22.1.0. 
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anew sound engineering conception! 





To convince yourself that the 
new Simon SP.4 has been designed and 
built for the connoisseur, take a look at 
the list of features incorporated in this 
truly outstanding tape recorder—more 
features than have ever before been 
gathered into any portable recorder, 
and several of them exclusive to the 
Simon SP.4. 
The Simon Automatic Deck, designed and 
manufactured entirely by ourselves, 
incorporates automatic tape reversal for 
continuous recording or replay—without 
button pressing or transposition of 
spools. It is fully ‘ push-button- 
controlled ’ and is altogether the perfect 
complement to the superb 10-watt output 
ultra-linear amplifier. 
Technical excellence is matched by 
elegant styling, and the entire instrument 
is made even more attractive by the 
price—for by careful design and 
manufacture this exceptional recorder 
The lid is detachable. Both caseand can be offered at a price which gives 
lid are covered with genuine real value for money. 
wating ener ry " colours. If you really appreciate authentic sound, 
you will be thrilled to hear the Simon SP.4. 
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Send this coupon now for literature on the Simon SP.4 
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high fidelity TAPE RECORDER 


SIMON AUTOMATIC DECK 
fully ‘push-button-controlled’ 


AUTOMATIC TAPE REVERSAL 
without button pressing 
or spool transposing 


3-WAY MIXING FACILITIES 


on both record and playback 


10 WATTS OUTPUT 
from ultra-linear push-pull amplifier 


PUSH-PULL OSCILLATOR 
reduces noise and hum to minimum 














incorporating the new Simon fully automatic tape deck 


BASS AND TREBLE LIFT AND CUT 
with independent controls 


ACCIDENTAL ERASURE PREVENTION 
by special record ‘safety button’ 





SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR 
mains frequency controlled for accurate speed 


ACCURATE TAPE POSITION INDICATOR 
based on linear tape scale 


CATHODE RAY MAGIC EYE 
for ‘pin-point’ modulation 


GNS 


y REGD 


...- to do justice to the 
excellence of the SP.4. 








To Simon Sound Service Ltd 
46-50 George Street, Portman Square, London We 


Please send me literature on the Simon SP.4 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














Dual impedance head: 

output sensibly flat between 

50—12000 cps. 

In handsome 

presentation case: 
head only 8+ gns 

with tripod 

desk stand 10 gns 
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My nearest dealer is 
NAME 













ADDRESS 





Styling : 
Peter Bell, M.S.LA, 
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Then save 37% of standard manufacturing costs with this superb 
new range of ready-to-assemble Hi-Fi Cabinets. 

No gluing, no drilling, no polishing—no mess. Each cabinet 
comes to you factory-fresh in its own carton, complete with screw- 
driver, screws, and instructions for simple ten-minute assembly. 
Choice of two finishes : medium walnut with matching legs ; 
medium mahogany with ebonised legs. 





Dimensions of all three units : 22” wide X 
26” high x 143” deep. 

The RECORD CABINET holds 200 records 
and costs £7.19.6. 


The HI-FI EQUIPMENT CABINET will 
take all turntables, including transcription 
and auto-change, or alternatively, a tape- 
deck. It will accommodate most amplifiers 
and radio tuners. Price : £8.19.6. 

The Acoustic SPEAKER CABINET is designed specifically for the Goodman’s 8” Axiette 
on standard bass reflex principles, and gives an exceptionally smooth response over a 
frequency range of 40 c/s—15,000 c/s (laboratory test). It comes complete with 

lagging and has the approval of Goodman’s Speakers Ltd. Price : £8.19.6. 





Send coupon today for illustrated leaflet and details of your nearest stockist. 


See the RON DO range 











TO: RECORD HOUSING, BROOK ROAD, LONDON, N.22. 


: BOWes Park 7487 
SEND THIS COUPON FOR ! TSR Ea ae eee MOR aan aE en a 
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Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic 
mus! be listed yet once more in this column, 
and yet again as purveyors of the best in 
Mozart performance. One side of Fontana 
CFL15008 contains the sleighbell-flourish- 
ing German Dance K.605 No. 3, and the 
D major March K.249; the other a 
Rossini overture, that to La Cambiale di 
Matrimonio. This, written at eighteen, was 
his first opera; yet the music sparkles 
prophetically, and into the bargain without 
the assistance of the Rossini crescendo, not 
yet invented. For all these three pieces the 
recording is good; and the performance 
and the music most certainly deserve it. 

Fontana contribute, too, to the month’s 
ballet quota, always fairly substantial. 
CFE15007 offers movements from Les 
Sylphides, played by Efrem Kurtz and the 
New York Philharmonic in Gretch- 
aninov’s orchestration. On one side there 
are the A major Prelude, C major Mazurka, 
and C sharp minor Waltz; on the other 
the F. flat major Waltz, and—incredibly— 
no less than two further performances of 
the A major Prelude. This piece must, I 
know, usually be endured four times 
through in the theatre, and _ petrifyingly 
slowly at that ; even so three times through 
on a 45 of extracts from the ballet does seem 
to be trying patience rather far. This 
apart, the disc, not badly recorded, might 
well be enjoyed as a theatrical souvenir. 

D.G.G. lay Tchaikovsky under contri- 
bution for EPL30003: three movements 
from the Nutcracker Suite played brilliantly 
by the Munich Philharmonic under 
Fritz Lehmann. ‘The recording is good, 
and on one side the Miniature Overture and 
March movements come off very well. On 
the other side the Valse des fleurs, however, 
comes off a little less well ; for Lehmann, 
taking a rather leisurely view of the piece, 
seeks to counterbalance this right at the 
end by a hasty and inconclusive scramble. 
He does, though, allow the harpist some 
liberties in the cadenza, and the result is 
very effective. 

Lastly Delibes’s Sylvia: a third set of 
excerpts, played by Robert Irving and the 
Philharmonia on H.M.V. 7EP7060. This 
time there are the Pizzicati (No. 16a), 
Marche et Cortége de Bacchus (14), Chant 
Bachique (11), Scéne et Danse de la Bacchante 
(12), and Apparition d’Endymion (18). All 
are played beautifully, and well recorded ; 
Delibes has been very fortunate indeed on 
45’s just lately. 


* * * 


Toscanini’s Beethoven 

The Beethoven symphonies are the staple 
of the gramophone repertory no less than 
of the concert hall. Over the years the 
Toscanini versions have achieved a classic 
stature rivalling that of the old Weingartner 
set. And with good reason: for the force- 
fulness, sometimes almost the ruthlessness, 
of the Toscanini style is ideally suited for 
Beethoven. Where, in other music, the 
style sometimes seems distinctly less suit- 
able. it is easy to be discovered muttering 
darkly that he is playing it “ like a Beet- 
hov-n symphony ”’. 

The integral LP set was made entirely 
with the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, a 
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body of fine and finely disciplined players 
who responded to their conductor with 
tremendous verve and precision, but not 
always with any very great winning 
individuality of solo playing. This, no 
doubt, was all part of the Toscanini style, 
with which it is most certainly compatible. 
Less obviously compatible with the style 
was another general defect of the series that 
at times seemed, at least on this side of the 
Atlantic, incomprehensible: the mainten- 
ance over a long period of a standard of 
recording well below the current average. 


The series has now been reissued, 
complete but with each disc separately 
available, by R.C.A. In general, sub- 
stantial improvement in sound has proved 
possible. Each sleeve, indeed, is labelled 
** A New Orthophonic High Fidelity Recording ”’; 
but this description (if it means anything at 
all) is surely over-optimistic. Certainly 
the new surfaces are everywhere first-class ; 
yet many of the tapes have a heavy back- 
ground, not helped by an emphasis of the 
bass in reproduction usually made necessary 
by a lightness here in the original sound. 
And the fidelity of this sound in itself still 
varies substantially from one symphony to 
another. At its best, it offers what is 
probably the richest and most compelling 
version of Toscanini’s Beethoven we have 
ever been able to hear on disc. At its worst, 
it is distinctly less happy. 


The couplings of symphonies not occupy- 
ing a complete disc have been changed 
from those of the previous H.M.V. pressings 
in order to provide a chronological sequence. 


Thus R.C.A. RB1I6101 now couples 
Symphonies Nos. 1 and 2; both of 
them, as recordings, among the best 
of the set. The performance of the 
First, too, has every virtue—unless perhaps 
to anyone who, insisting on some degree of 
relief to the tension, thought it imperative 
to ease up a little for at least the trio of the 
minuet. The Second Symphony goes 
equally well ; the perforrnance is a model 
expression of a forceful view of the work. 


The Erotica is on RB16102. Here Tos- 
canini follows Beethoven in his more lyrical 
moments perhaps rather more readily, and 
gives a most moving performance, marred 
only by an uncertain sound to the horn- 
playing in the scherzo’s trio. But the 
recording is not the equal of the perform- 
ance; it is boxy—though not, happily, 
throughout in a degree you might well fear 
from hearing only the opening two chords, 
if that is the word for such confined 
explosions. 


RB16103 couples the Fourth and Fifth 
symphonies. The Fourth offers another 
completely convincing performance, with a 
beautifully lyrical reading of the slow 
movement ; and the recording is accept- 
able, with less surface trouble’ than 
previously. On the whole, the Fifth, I 
think, is not quite so successful. The fierce 
music, it need hardly be said, receives a 
fierce performance, and the effect is certainly 
impressive ; but the recording is sometimes 
unduly thin. (At the beginning of the slow 


movement the bass of the music is simply | 


missing. ) 
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The Pastoral comes on RB16104. Here 
the recording is rather good, save only 
perhaps at the climax of the storm; and 
the performance has many virtues indeed. 
The brook may seem to some listeners to be 
flowing rather fast in the second move- 
ment ; but if this is so it is surely preferable 
to stagnation. There are, of course, 
already many outstandingly good Pastorals 
in the catalogues; this one comes very 
close to joining them. 


The Seventh symphony, RB16105, suffers 
from a generally poor quality of sound, 
becoming harsh and distorted at the more 
powerful orchestral moments. ‘These occur 
frequently, not only because of the nature 
of the music, but also because of the 
undoubtedly Olympian qualities of the 
performance. Most listeners, however, 
will probably need to exercise some con- 
siderable degree of resolution in order fully 
to enjoy them. 

Much less resolution, fortunately, is 
necessary for enjoyment of the Eighth 
symphony. This is rounder-toned, and in 
general boasts one of the better recordings 
of the R.C.A. series. Yet the symphony 
itself is above all that one of Beethoven’s 
series that demands some relaxation ; and 
though this is of course forthcoming 
from Toscanini to some extent, yet the 
necessary amiability does seem to come 
more easily to some other conductors. 


The Eighth symphony is on one side of 
RB16106, coupled with the first movement 
of the Ninth, itself completed on RB16107. 
The Choral adds to the orchestral forces four 
soloists, who are all in varying degrees 
inadequate, and the Robert Shaw Chorale, 
who sing well and are not. But although 
Toscanini gives a tireless and fully con- 
vincing reading of the monumental work 
there is a further, non-vocal obstruction to 
the performance making its full effect: a 
recording which, never really very bright, 
tails off at the end in a degree of distortion 
not to be found in the earlier H.M.V. 
pressings. 

Nevertheless as a whole this series is a 
most valuable reissue. The best of modern 
recording is in the nature of the case not to 
be expected ; but we must be grateful to 
R.C.A. for allowing us to hear much of the 
Toscanini Beethoven in the best physical 
sound hitherto possible. And it is, in 
general, a marvellous Beethoven : relentless, 
often, yet always at least a convincing view 
of the music. And less seemingly relentless, 
perhaps, in normal, sane life, than when 
chain-listening to the nine symphonies on 
end: a lunatic undertaking not at all 
calculated to show each work, or each 
performance, in its best light. 


These works, I know, need no description, 
the performances little. But the recordings 
do vary quite considerably, and it might be 
useful to end by suggesting a single disc for 
the man who cares very much what his 
gramophone sounds like, yet, most under- 
standably, feels that this classic Toscanini 
set must at least be represented in his 
library. He might well choose RB16101— 
—superlative performances, decently re- 
corded, of the First and Second symphonies. 

M.M. 
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STEREO DISC REVIEWS 


gga pag The Greeks had a word for 
it, and we have borrowed it often in the 
past ; now again for our latest solidity— 
the single track disc which gives the illusion 
of two-dimensional sound. Of talk about 
it, of hopes, of expectations and explana- 
tions, there have been plenty. Now for 
the first time here, readily available, is the 
end-product : materialised, solid, crepeos. 
The discs have been produced by Pye. 


They are to the casual eye identical with 


normal LP’s ; they have the same playing 
time ; they are priced only slightly higher. 
The sleeves, save for the inclusion of the 
word ‘“‘stereophonic’”’ in small type, are 
identical with those of the corresponding 
monaural disc (this will surely sometimes 
be found inconvenient). There is one 
exception: the stereo Larry Adler disc 
shows just one photo of player and mouth- 
organ, yet the monaural shows two, taken 
from slightly different angles—a perversity 
that it may be hoped is the result of an 
accident. Unlike the sleeves, however, the 
labels are readily distinguishable, those of 
the stereo discs looking as if they had been 
left in the sun to fade. 

Monaural discs have been going for 
nearly sixty years now, and still in serious 
music take as their axiomatic ideal the 
reproduction of concert-hall or theatre 
conditions whether or not these in fact 
contribute to or detract from the artistic 
experience in hand. It would be unreason- 
able to expect stereos to achieve any greater 
freedom in their first month. There will be 
time—and on present showing the necessary 
enterprise—for adventurousexperimentation 
later, for the recording of pieces whose effect 
might be actively heightened by antiphony 
—music for double choir, now and again 
for double orchestra; vocal arias with 
instrumental obbligatos, the two soloists 
at geographical extremes; a few choral 
works in which extra brass may usefully 
blaze from several directions at once. 
Meanwhile it is the sedater concert hall 
placings that are to be enjoyed ; and they 
are certainly very enjoyable. 

This is principally not, I think, because 
the percussion may now be located on the 
left or right of the orchestra, which is surely 
of limited interest ; but because, in general, 
the expansion in the overall width of the 
apparent sound source is an enormous 
improvement over the comparatively re- 
stricted effect given by any one speaker 
acting as a single source. Not at all so 
necessarily—this must be stressed—over 
that produced by two identical speakers, a 
suitable distance apart, linked té a good 
monaural system—this, too, will give 
spaciousness, as of course it has done in 
larger installations for many years, but not, 
inevitably, specific direction to individual 
instruments. This specific direction is 
obviously of advantage in music, of the 
sort suggested above, depending for its 
effect upon some degree of antiphony. But 
is it of so much advantage in general 
symphonic orchestral texture ? A dozen 
problems of securing blend are faced up to 
by orchestrators for every one problem of 


securing contrast; the “old” recording 
at least allowed ignoring of the obstacle to 
blend of physical distance between instru- 
ments, where this existed. The “ new” 
recording stands—perhaps necessarily—in 
danger of taking over the disadvantages of 
concert-hall spacing along with its advant- 
ages. 

These latter, of course, predominate. 
How far, depends on the nature of the 
music ; and in this first month’s releases 
there is a wide coverage of style. There is 
also, as would naturally be expected, a 
varying standard of success in overcoming 
the various problems involved. 

Of the serious music, one disc seems to 
me to be incomparably the best (not 
only, I hope, because there is no monaural 
equivalent to arouse damaging compari- 
sons!) It is Pye CSCL70006, a recital by 
Ralph Downes on the organ of the 
Festival Hall. He plays principally three 
works of Bach : the Chorale Partita on 
Set Gegriisset, Fesu Giitig (S. 768), the Fugue 
a la Gigue (S. 577), and the F major Toccata 
and Fugue (S. 540). The clarity and 
spaciousness of the organ’s sound are 
extremely effective throughout, but perhaps 
especially so in the opening, non-Bach, 
piece : the Widor Toccata, all its life a 
showpiece, and now graduating as such in 
a new field. The sound of the closed 
Swell is particularly impressive : this 
sounds actively distant, not merely soft. 
And the Bach chorale partita gains, too, 
in an occasional change of registration 


-between successive variations which offers 


geographical as wel] as aural variety. The 
registration—sometimes displaying, I think, 
an over-fondness for the harmonically 
devastating sound of low-pitched mixtures 
—may in this piece be followed in detail by 
eye as well as ear, for the sleeve-note prints 
not only a complete specification of the 
organ, but also—made practicable by its 


remaining the same throughout each 
variation—a detailed account of the 
registration Ralph Downes uses. This is 


most valuable. 

The symphony orchestra record released, 
Pye CSCL70002, is not quite so successful. 
It is of Dvorak’s music : the Eighth (Fourth) 
Symphony in G major (the well-known one), 
and the Scherzo Capriccioso, played by the 
Hallé Orchestra under Sir John Barbi- 
rolli. Here the sound of the stereo disc is 
nearly everywhere inferior to that of its 
monaural equivalent, especially when this 
is reproduced through two speakers. That 
this should be so is of course quite reason- 
able ; the quality of sound that can be 
faithfully communicated by ludicrously 
minute indentations in a microgroove is in 
any event one of the more incomprehensible 
miracles of our age, and to expect the same 
size groove to accommodate two such sets 
of indentations without loss of quality would 
be to expect what is surely the impossible. 
Some other discs do, incredibly, come close 
to achieving this “ impossibility’; but 
not the Dvorak. The opening of the finale 
is a convenient case in point: trumpets, 
clarinets, bass clarinet (surely ?—deputising 
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for horns) and timpani all lose muc!: in 
vividness on the stereo disc. They are 
heard, too, with the concomitants of pre- 
echo and background noise from which 
stereo—so far !—has been unable to fr<e ys. 


Symphony orchestras have, however. one 
great practical stereo advantage: they 
finally allow a sorting-out of the true left- 
hand channel from the right on the grounds 
that the firsts must be sitting on the left, 
for the simple reason that any other arrange- 
ment would indubitably bring a symphony 
conductor to a dead halt. Even so, some 
care is necessary in the sorting, for the 
sound of twelve to twenty violins is a wide 
one which tends to spread. (With less 
disconcerting effect, however, than that ofa 
single soloist who sometimes appears to 
wander about the orchestra during his solo 
—but this impression stems from listening 
altogether too directionally: a forgivable 
failing, I hope, at this stage!) 

The Dvorak was not, actually, a parti- 
cularly outstanding recording to start with ; 
though the next disc, using a considerably 
smaller orchestra, most certainly was. 
Within limits, it still is, and the programme 
it offers is a most agreeably varied selection 
of eighteenth-century music, chosen with 
listeners’ convenience rather than librarians’ 
in mind to a much greater extent than 
many current endurance tests in this field. 
Pye CSCL70003 offers concertos by Albinoni 
for oboi d’amore, bassoon, and horns (no 
strings), by Pergolesi for flute, by Alessandro 
Scarlatti for flute and trumpet, by Vivaldi 
for clarinets and oboes, and an A major 
symphony for strings by Tartini; all of 
these played with degrees of excellence 
varying up to the superlative by the London 
Baroque Ensemble under Karl Haas. 
Yet it is difficult to secure from the new disc 
any improvement in quality over the old, 
and in one respect there is a bad let-down: 
in the Scarlatti the solo trumpet catches his 
microphone to the point of active dis- 
tortion. 

Constant reference back to the earlier 
monaural versions may seem irritatingly 
unkind ; but it is difficult to establish other 
standards of reference by which to describe 
the sound of the new records. And the 
comparison does not always turn out to be 
to the disadvantage of the new version, by 
any means: for example, Pye CSML73000, 
on which Stanford Robinson and the 
Pro Arte Orchestra play the Sullivan 
Mikado, Patience, Cox and Box, Yeomen of the 
Guard, and Iolanthe overtures, together with 
the Savoy Dances arrangement made by 
Robinson himself. These have existed 
for some time on a 45, on which the quality 
of sound is very good. But it is in places 
even better on the new disc, with a spacious- 
ness in some passages not to be obtained 
from the earlier version. And the Mikado 
overture becomes substantially directional 
(in so far as that is an advantage) on the 
unmistakable entry of the bass drum; 
this on€ may be plotted on the wall. 


The Larry Adler disc, Pye CSCT7!000 
(a ten-inch series) was also made with the 
Pro Arte Orchestra, this time conducted 
by Eric Robinson. Its music will be in 
part familiar to listeners who heard the 
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B.B.C’s experimental stereo broadcasts ; 
Arthur Benjamin’s Jamaican Rumba sounds 
less antiphonal now, but just as enjoyable. 
The Gershwin Rhapsody in Blue, too, sounds 
well, in a Robert Russell Bennet arrange- 
ment which improves on Grofé’s original, 
and the Granados Playera and Bizet Carmen 
Fantasy do not sound entirely disastrous 
throughout. But Ravel’s Bolero does ; this 
version of it is a mistake. In a sleeve-note 
Adler himself describes an earlier Bolero 
recording of his as having sounded “ un- 
equivocally and quintessentially lousy”. I 
wish I could be sure the new one was a 
substantial improvement. 

Finally, by contrast, a roaring success: 
Where in the World? by Tony Osborne, 
his Piano and Orchestra, Nixa NSPL83000. 
It may be that with the pops the recording 
engineers feel more free to be in an experi- 
mental frame of mind than with the classics; 
and, if so, the feeling is very understandable. 
But whether for this reason or any other, 
the sound of Where in the World ? certainly 
springs to life with great effect. The tune 
of the title (it always was a good one) 
frames an excursion through Vermont, 
Monterey, Cuba, Alabama, Berkeley Square, 
and other places with inevitably associated 
tunes; each time played lusciously on 
strings, rhythm, a little incidental brass and 
clarinets, actively stylish Osborne piano- 
playing, and a merciful absence of vocal. 
And each time with a full sound to tke 
strings, with occasional wind interjections 
from the other end of the studio. Once this 
antiphony takes on an actively startling 
quality : the first sixteen bars of Jdaho come 
in a quick-change question and answer 
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between piano and wind, which certainly 
tops the list of “ effects ”’ for the month. 


What this month, with its successes and 
failures, has made abundantly clear is that 
if these are the experiments the finished 
product is going to be really worthwhile. 
Ultimately, to revert from stereo to single- 
speaker listening will undoubtedly be as 
difficult as would be reverting now from 
our existing LP equipment to the portable 
winder-upper in the attic. That there are 
problems involved in the new technique, 
even in deciding just what is wanted, let 
alone how to get it, I have perhaps stressed 
already too acutely. That everything 
worthwhile has its problems, and that I 
emphatically rate stereo in this category, 
I can perhaps usefully stress at this point. 


One further emphasis may be desirable. 
Necessarily the records have been judged by 
how they sound on one reproducer. It 
has always, of course, been adjusted 
minutely in an endeavour to get the best 
possible result; yet where the results to 
be obtained from a normal LP can vary so 
widely from one reproducer to another 
those from stereo must at present do so even 
more. The records have been judged, too, 
and even more necessarily, by how they 
sound on one set of human equipment: I 
have tried to set down what my ears have 
told me, but I am very conscious that from 
time to time they may have told me un- 
reasonable things. The stereophonic man, 
who can take it all infallibly in his stride, 
has not yet had time to evolve. But I am 
now very sure indeed of one thing: he will. 


M.M. 





45 DECCA CLASSICAL EPs 


AST December I reviewed the “* Decca 

Fifty’: fifty LP recordings that between 
them could form the basis of a popularly 
conceived LP classical library. Now we 
have the ‘* Decca Forty-five”: 45 ex- 
tended-play records that revolve at 45 
p.m. (However, there is no immediate 
prospect, it seems, of a “‘ Decca Seventy- 
eight’ !) Thirteen of this “45” series 
formed part of the original issue of Decca 
classical EPs, and as such were reviewed 
by me in the issue of November 1957 
(page 237). These thirteen that reappear 
here are all operatic, mainly with Renata 
Tebaldi and/or Mario del Monaco. 
The newly formed Decca 45s maintain the 
standard of their predecessors: I have 
listened to most, but not all, of them, and 
so far am prepared to give almost blanket 
approval to the sound quality. The 
“helpings ”’, too, are generous—far more 
consistently so than those of any other 
company: sides sometimes play for up to 
eight minutes. I welcome the polythene 
inner sleeve that protects the little discs, 
special to Decca and Supraphon. The 
reccrds come in coloured sleeves, and have 
sleeve notes. 


Op-ra 
(-enerous selections from The Magic Flute 
(“er Vogelfanger”, ‘‘ Dies Bildnis ”’, 





** Das klinget so herrlich ”, “ Kénnte jeder 
brave Mann’”’, “* Bei Mannern”, ‘* Der 
Ho6lle Rache ”’, the Boys’ second trio) from 
the Vienna complete recording under 
Béhm, with Wilma Lipp, a_ small- 
voiced but true Queen of the Night, 
Hilde Gueden, Léopold Simoneau and 
Walter Berry (CEP525). Also a Turandot 
excerpt (CEP526) that puts its rivals to 
shame (so far as quantity goes) but giving 
us “* Signore ascolta ”’, and “‘ Non piangere, 
Lit ”’, right through to the end of the act, 
the ministers’ attempt at dissuasion and 
Calaf’s insistence on banging the gong 
(which he does rather weakly). On the 
other side, “In questa reggia” in Inge 
Borkh’s capable performance. Tebaldi 
as Lit, Del Monaco as Calaf. To have 
the chorus and subsidiary characters is 
valuable. 

A Renata Tebaldi recital (CEP539), 
like a Callas EP reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue, has on one side “Io sono l’umile 
ancella ” and “ Poveri fiori’’, from Cilea’s 
Adriana Lecouvreur—but sung with less deep 
emotion. On the other, Mathilde’s “* Selva 
opaca ”’, with recitative, from William Tell, 
rather beautifully done. 

CEP523 contains three items. The 
Triumphal Chorus from Aida, a recom- 
mended version of “‘ Va pensiero”’, the 
celebrated chorus from Nabucco and “‘ Zitti, 
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zitti’’ from Rigoletto, the latter with Hilde 
Gueden and all with the Santa Cecilia 
chorus and orchestra under Erede. I 


have not heard the Fledermaus excerpts on 
CEP552. 


Oratorio 

Three records here, each of which should 
find their public. Kathleen Ferrier in 
“O thou that tellest” and ‘‘He was 
despised ” (CEP540) ; Kirsten Flagstad 
in *‘ Sheep may safely graze” and “ Jesu, 
joy of man’s desiring”? (CEP540) ; and 
two arias from the Decca complete Messiah, 
** Comfort ye . . . Every valley ’’ (George 
Maran) and “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth” (Jennifer Vyvyan) (CEP529). 
All of these with the London Phil- 
harmonic under Boult. 


Overtures 

Pierino Gamba’s reading of the William 
Tell Overture is not the most bewitching, 
but it is very well recorded (CEP549). 
Georg Solti persuades sparkling readings 
of Suppé’s Light Cavalry and Poet and 
Peasant Overtures from the London Phil- 
harmonic on CEP555. The Pirates of 
Penzance and Mikado Overtures are played 
robustly but without much finesse under 
Isidore Godfrey on CEP543. If Wolff’s 
Donna Diana and Zampa sound as brilliant 
as they do on LP, CEP553 should be a 


dazzler. 


Popular Orchestral 

This, not unexpectedly, is the largest 
category. I will pick out just a few discs 
for special mention. First, Espafia, on 
CEP548, a condensed version of Ataulfo 
Argenta’s LP of that title, which contains 
in this form Chabrier’s Espafia, Granados’s 
Andaluza, and Moszkowski’s Spanish Dance 
No. 5. Krips’ Blue Danube is on CEP5S35, 
backed by Roses from the South. Two of 
The Planets, Mars and Jupiter, shine in 
Sir Malcolm Sargent’s performance on 
CEP544. The Sorcerer’s Apprentice is a piece 
well suited to EP, and makes its début in 
this form on CEP547, with the Israel 
Philharmonic under Solti: room has 
also been found for a fill-up, the Intro- 
duction and Tarantella from Boutique. 


Ballet Music 

Désormiére’s Delibes performances 
were so elegant that Sylvia excerpts from 
him are welcome in yet another form 
(CEP538) ; and one almost wishes that 
the Coppélia companion disc (CEP537) had 
been drawn from his recordings, rather 
than from the new Amnsermet, more 
vividly recorded though this is. The 
Nutcracker Suite, under Fistoulari, is com- 
plete excerpt for the March and Arab 
Dance on CEP545. 


Concertos 

Not whole concertos of course, but two 
excellent records of pieces for soloist and 
orchestra. Nights in the Gardens of Spain, 
with Clifford Curzon and the London 
Philharmonic under Boult (CEP524) ; 
and the Liszt Hungarian Fantasia 


(Katchen/London Symphony/Gamba) 
in a brilliant performance that existed 
formetly only as fill-up to the Tchaikovsky 
First Concerto (CEP531). 
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Chamber and Instrumental 


As few as we should expect: three 
Chopin Nocturnes played intimately and 
with understanding by Peter Katin 
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(CEP530) ; Mozart’s C major Sonata, 
D minor Fantasia and Rondo alla Turca 
played by Katchen (CEP528); and 
‘‘ Favourite Kreisler Encores ’? by Campoli 


on CEP546. A.P. 





PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


‘“* They say the orchestra plays well for me. 
Why do they play well ? Is it because they feel 
friendship or sympathy for me ?”’ 

From the tone of Josef Krips as he talked, 
I knew I was expected to say no. 

** They learn to breathe with me’”’, he con- 
tinued, summing up what he considers happens 
in his rehearsals. ‘‘ But only after twenty-five 
years can a conductor teach an orchestra. For 
the first twenty-five years a conductor learns 
from an orchestra ’”’. 

Quite a number of different orchestras have 
been “* breathing ’’ with Josef Krips in recent 
records—the London Symphony Orchestra, the 
Vienna Philharmonic, the Israel Philharmonic, 
the Symphony of the Air (New York). He has 
just made some more recordings with another 
orchestra, the R.C.A.-Victor Orchestra, which, 
I gather, is a studio group incorporating men 
from the better-known orchestral bodies. 

When he recorded Haydn’s Symphony No. 99 
with the Vienna Philharmonic, it was (he told 
me) the first time that the orchestra had played 
that work. ‘“‘ It is not surprising, for in reality 
they are an opera orchestra’’. I ventured to 
repeat to Krips the criticism I had made in a 
broadcast about the reverse side of this disc— 
that in the minuet of the Surprise symphony, 
Krips retained a reading which Robbins 
Landon’s monumental book on Haydn had 
shown to be incorrect. Krips’s reply was itself 
a surprise. He did not know Landon’s book. 

Krips finds that American orchestras are the 
quickest in response—because they have to be. 
For his American recording of the five Beethoven 
concertos with Rubinstein, he was limited to 
nine sessions (27 hours). Yet, he told me, for 
each of the Mozart concertos which he recorded 
in Britain with Curzon, he had four sessions. 

With yet another orchestra—the Vienna 
Symphony—Krips will be appearing at the 
Edinburgh Festival. 

* * * 


It was a French gramophone award—the 
Grand Prix du disque—which drew early attention 
to Janos Starker. But although he now lives 
in America, he told me that he is now making 
all his records in London. He was here for a 
Festival Hall recital as well as to make records. 
He has just retired from leading the ’cellos of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and has 
accepted a teaching post at the University of 
Indiana. 

*“* The ’cello’’, he says, ‘‘ is easier to record 
than the violin or the piano, microphone-wise ’’. 
I chronicle this fashionable American phrase 
with a slight shudder, spine-wise. 

* * * 


With nine long-playing recordings of The 
Four Seasons in the current catalogue, it is 
astonishing that no book on Vivaldi has until 
now been published in this country. The gap 
is filled in scholarly and he'pful fashion by 
Vivaldi; Genius of the Baroque by Marc Pincherle, 
translated from the French by Christopher 
Hatch (Gollancz, 21s.). Vivaldi’s life, his 
musical forms, and his instrumental techniques 
are viewed against the background of the Venice 
of his time. On the puzzling point of what 
Vivaldi means by viole d’inglese or viole all’ inglese, 
Pincherle repeats the suggestion that these 


‘‘ English viols ’’ may simply be members of the 
old viol family as distinct from those of the 
violin family, since the older instruments long 
maintained their sway in England. Pincherle 
does not mention that a concerto in A major 
(F.IV, 6) is written for “‘ | violino et | violoncello 
obbligato all’inglese’’. Would he imply that 
the Virtuosi di Roma, in their recording, should 
have used a viola da gamba instead of a ’cello ? 

The major disappointment for record- 


Josef Krips 
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collectors in Pincherle’s book is that it cont: 
no catalogue, even in summary form, 
Vivaldi’s multitude of works. 

* x 


Toscanini and Giulini have both given us 
their recorded versions of Cherubini’s Reg:::em 
Mass. How long, now, until one of Cherub:::i’s 
operas—so popular and influential in their own 
day—becomes available ? At Glyndebourne, 
Carl Ebert told me that he plans to mount 
Cherubini’s Medea in Berlin during the comung 
season. Vittorio Gui will conduct. Eber: is 
the director of the Municipal Opera in \\est 
Berlin, and he and Gui were together as 
producer and conductor at Glyndebourne this 
year in Falstaff and Alceste. A notable début as 
Alceste was made by Consuelo Rubio, who took 
part in last year’s complete recording of the 
Goyescas of Granados. (The Mercury recorcing 
of Medea, with Callas, has just been announced 
in America.—Ed.) 

* * * 

It might be thought that violin virtuosos, who 

subsist on an even narrower diet than pianists, 
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...tdeal for monaural or stereo sound 


A new departure in loudspeaker enclosure design and construction 
enables the superbly styled “twelve-2-four” to be sold at a price 
drasticaliy lower than that of other units of comparable quality. 
ACOUSTIFLEX (prov. patent)—a new, unique method of loading, 
together with the main Philips 12” Dual Cone Drive unit and two 
special H.F. units fitted with foam surround give an extremely high 
and well-balanced quality of reproduction with wide-angle coverage 
making the “twelve-2-four” ideal for stereophonic or monaural 





reproduction. 

Features of the PHILIPS 9762M 
| %* Constant voice coil impedance % Extra high efficiency ee 
| %* Very powerful “ Ticonal’’ magnet %* Very smooth rzsponse curve be 
| % Long air gap % Large power handling capacity ie 


Trade inquiries welcomed 


Write for full details to: i 


PARTNERS LTD. 


229 Regent Street, London, W.lI. 
Telephone : REGent 7363 
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LOUDSPEAKER ENCLOSURE 





incorporating 


AOUSTTRS 
£ ? 6 10s. 








The “twelve-2-four” employs as the main s 
unit the Philips 9762 High Fidelity loud- i 
speaker, a 12” Dual Cone Drive unit of oe 
wide response and very low frequency fe 
resonance. at 

Technical Specification 


Power handling capacity .. .. 20 watts 4 
Efficiency .. .. .. «. -. $4% at 400 c/s ¢ 
Fluxdensity.. .. .. .. .. [1,000 Gauss 


Total magneticflux .. .. .. 134,000 Maxwells 


- nae See “ ‘ 5 : , #33 % Ke a 
ide Soe oe ae % ee 5% “— > et % 5 PRR 
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| AM. An engineer friend of mine told me that to reproduce a full 
symphony orchestra without distortion an amplifier must be 
capable of handling an instantaneous peak power of about §0 watts. 


He went on to explain that the dynamic 
range (the range from the very softest to 
the very loudest passages of music) of a 
symphony orchestra as it comes from 
radio, disc or tape is 60 decibels. This is 
another way of saying that the power 
ratio required from_an amplifier is 
1,000,000 to one. 


Using a very sensitive loudspeaker in a 
very quiet room you can just about hear 
a sound produced by a power input to 
the loudspeaker of 1/20,000 of a watt. So 
a power ratio of 1,000,000 to one would 
require a2 maximum power output of 
50 watts. Fortunately, the peaks of 
50 watts only occur for fractions of a 
second—hence the term instantaneous 
peak power. Providing that these peaks 


consist of mixed tones such as are pro- 
duced by musical instruments, the maxi- 
mum instantaneous peak power output 
of an amplifier is approximately equal to 
twice the continuous sine wave output 
most amplifiers are rated at. 


It can be seen from this that an amplifier 
capable of handling symphonic music 
must have a minimum rated continuous 
sine wave output of 25 watts. For genuine 
high fidelity reproduction, the distortion 
at this output should be less than 0.1% 
over the entire frequency range. 


Are you I.P.P. wise ? I am—that’s why 
I am buying the Avantic DL7-35. It has 
everything; just read the specification. 
Better still, ask your dealer to demon- 
strate it. 


BEAM-ECHO LIMITED . 


WITHAM - 


SPECIFICATION 
instantaneous peak power output: 54 watts 
Push-pull distributed load output stage producing 
20 watts continuous sine wave output at 0.05%, 
total distortion and 27 watts at 0.1%. 

Frequency response: | c/s. to 100 kc/s. + | dB. 
Power frequency response at 20 watts: 30 c/s. to 
20 kc/s. linear. Damping factor: 50. 

Output impedances: 42, 8Q and 160. 

Tape recorder outlet. Radio power supplies. 
8-inputs with 8-position selector switch. 

5-record playback characteristics. 

Loudness control. Bass and treble controls, 
3-position low-pass filter switch. 

Monitor/Record switch. Rumble filter. 

Overall intermodulation distortion: 1% at 20 watts 
equivalent sine wave output. 





Fill in and post this coupon for 
illustrated literature and _ the 
name and address of your 
nearest Avantic dealer. 

















ESSEX. Phone: Witham 31% 
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would be glad to seize on any reasonably 
appvaling concerto. Yet owski’s 
Violin Concerto No. 1, though dating from 
1917, came as a complete surprise at the Warsaw 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s concert at the 
Festival Hall. It is passionate, rhapsodic, 
highly original music. Neither the concerto nor 
the name of Roman Totenberg who played 
it so commandingly, appear in the current 
British long-playing catalogue. Here are two 
omissions which should be remedied. 


A couple of years ago I was asked by a New 


Zealand radio paper to discuss whether musical . 


parody—as perpetrated, for instance, by Anna 
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Russell and Victor Borge—was harming the 
serious appreciation of music. I pooh-poohed 
the idea. But perhaps one can have too much 
of a good thing. At the Albert Hall, in an 
obvious attempt to out-Hoffnung Hoffnung, 
Antony Hopkins and Fritz Spiegl are presenting 
a pre-Proms musical leg-pull on July 17th. 
Such well-known pianists as Peter Katin and 
Iris Loveridge will take part in Czerny’s 
arrangement for eight pianos, 32 hands, of 
Rossini’s Semiramide overture. Another item 
billed is an overture by Spike Hughes called 
The Mgsterdrinkers (or Port and Circumference). 
For some reason the programme fails to list 
Till Eulenfritzspiegel. 





NIGHTS AT THE 


ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


Of several new LPs of-folk and traditional 
music, I have enjoyed most,‘‘ Rumanian Folk 
Songs and Dances’”’ by the Barbu Lautaru 
Popular Ensemble, not only for its material 
but also for the presentation of its ten tracks 
(Supraphon LPM287). Cintecul de pe Mures is a 
lively and gay love song from Transylvania, 
Joc de dot din Banat is a dance for two in quick 
and strongly accented rhythm from the Banat 
district, Joc de licurict (Dance of the Glow- 
worms) suggests the elusive motion of the 
insects and the Wallachian Jocul de la Cosereni 
features a solo clarinet. So far we have heard 
conventional or comparatively familiar instru- 
ments but now we come to some that will be 
unfamiliar to most people, as they are to me. 
First, in the last band of the first side, there is 
the Rumanian shawm, a member of the oboe 
family which the shepherds often make for 
themselves. It produces a pastoral effect 
perfectly suited to the music in which it is 
heard. Next comes the kobsa, a _ lute-like 
instrument which is usually heard in song 
accompaniments, but here is perfectly at home 
as a solo instrument, so virtuosically is it played. 
The torogoata, which is next heard, is a species 
of clarinet. In Cimpoit (The Whistle) which 
follows the violinist leader imitates whistle 
sounds in an exciting dance after which is 
Floricica maculi (The wild poppy), a satirical 
song about a local Don Juan. Finally in Cintec 
de dragoste (Song of love) yet another unfamiliar 
instrument is introduced. It is the nai, which 


is in the nature of pan pipes and is capable of 
surprising expression as well as great virtuosity. 
The glissandi at the end are very effective 
indeed. The recording is of good quality and 
this disc has the charm of the authentic as well 
as the unusual. 

By contrast “‘ Songs of the Golden West ”’ and 
** Songs of the Deep South ”’ by the Hollywood 
Soundstage Chorus on London HA-F2099 
sound very sophisticated. The record is sub- 
titled “‘ For Listeners and Lovers ’’ which warns 
us to expect a style that is sentimental, and 
slow tempi. It need not mean however that 
the rhythms are flaccid, as they sometimes are. 
Tone is good and recording is first class, but 
in such songs as Old Black Joe, Swannee River and 
My Old Kentucky Home much could have been 
learned by listening to the old records of Paul 
Robeson made many years ago. In the faster 
songs the chorus is better. 

A much better sample of American folk 
singing is provided by Stan Wilson in “ Folk 
Songs’? on H.M.V. DLP1183. Moreover it 
introduces a lot of songs that will be unfamiliar 
to most listeners. Taking them in order, The 
Old Woman is a sardonic description of her 
relations with an old man, Sloop John B is a 
West Indian vessel, and the theme is “‘ I want 
to go home ’”’, John the Revelator is a spiritual of 
sorts, Night Rider depicts an unhappy bandit, 
Adieu Fulard, Adieu Madra is a sea song about 
the women left behind, Ship Titanic and 
Galveston Flood recall two great tragedies of 
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1912 and 1900 respectively, Miner’s Lament is 
what its title suggests, Eight Babies is a Bermudan 
calypso tune, Blow the candles out recalls England 
of the windjammer days when boys were bound 
apprentice for seven years and the Pretoria of 
Marching to Pretoria is, of course, the capital of 
Transvaal and the seat of Government of South 
Africa. Stan Wilson has a rich and resonant 
voice of pleasant quality and, as is so important 
in folk music, gives full value to the words of 
his songs. He comes from Oakland, California, 
is a considerable athlete and after leaving school 
spent five years in the American Merchant 
Marine. 


** Songs of Erin, No. 3”? by Mary O’Hara 
on Beltona IEP 59 is taken from the LP LBE13 
which I reviewed in February 1957 when I 
compared her art to that of Richard Hayward. 
The five songs are Dileen—O deamhas, Danny 
boy, Fill, fill a run o, Castle of Dromore and My 
Lagan love. 


Four ‘‘ Neapolitan Songs’”’ sung by Tito 
Gobbi’ are dubbed, and very successfully 
dubbed too, from 78s of about ten years ago. 
The songs are Torna, Dicitencello vuje, Occhi di 
fata and Tostis Marechaire. The first two were 
enthusiastically reviewed by A. R. in March 
1949 and sound even better, I think, in their 
new form (H.M.V. 7ER5091). 


The four songs included in “ Glorious 
Operetta No. 2”’ sung by Marcel Wittrisch 
(H.M.V. 7EG8344) are also dubbed from 78s, 
of somewhat older vintage when the singer was 
in fine fresh voice. They are ‘‘ Selig sind, die 
Verfolgung leiden ”’ from Kienzl’s Der Evangelt- 
mann, ‘‘ Taiibchen, das entflattert ist’’ from 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, and ‘‘ Im _ weissen 
Réssl am Wolfgangsee ’’ and ‘‘ Mein Liebeslied 
muss ein Walzer sein’”’ from The White Horse 
Inn. In the first Herr Wittrisch is supported by 
the Berlin Children’s Choir and in the 
second he is joined by Anni Frind (whose old 
recording of the ‘‘ Nun’s Chorus ”’ was dubbed 
onto a 45 recently and must be one of the best 
selling operetta records ever to be issued). 
Kienzl, by the way, was a keen disciple of 
Wagner, though his music is in much lighter 
vein. Der Evangelimann rivalled Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel in popularity for some time 
after its first performance in 1895. 


Father Sidney MacEwan’s “ Sacred Songs 
No. 2”’ contains My God I love Thee, Soul of my 
Saviour, Mother of Mercy and I'll sing a hymn to 
Mary (Philips NBE11080). He is accompanied 
at the organ by Charles Smart. A first class 
record of its kind in every way. 
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On Philips SBL5224 Kostelanetz conducting 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra gives us one of the most attractive 
records he has made. Partly because he is less 
** gimmicky ”’ than he often is and partly by his 
choice of material. The list of titles may read 
rather oddly but the items live together more 
happily than might be thought. They are : 
Prokofiev, March from The Love of Three 
Oranges ; Khachaturian, Waltz from Maskerade 
Suite; Strauss, Tales from the Vienna Woods ; 
Tchaikovsky, Miniature March from Suite 
No. 1 in D; Strauss, Waltzes from Der Rosen- 
Kavalier; Strauss, Overture to Die Fledermaus ; 
Tchaikovsky, None but the weary heart; Boccherini, 





Minuet; Strauss, Tritsch, Tratsch Polka; Schu- 


bert, Marche Militaire. The recording is 
excellent and this is an admirable record for 
relaxation. 

The Grand Symphony Orchestra under 
Jesus Etcheverry, a conductor unknown to 
me, get all there is to be got from Ketélby’s 
In a Monastery Garden and In a Persian Market 
(Fontana CFEI15006). Remembering these 
trifles from when they were first published they 
seem dated to me but a new generation 
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may well lap them up as their fathers did. 

At the last minute comes a Capitol LP called 
** Russkaya’”’ comprising six titles by Russian 
composers or traditional music of that country. 
They are played by the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra under Carmen Dragon 
who is also responsible for four of the arrange- 
ments. The pieces not originally written for the 
orchestra are a rather long-winded version of 
the Volga Boat Song and a better one of the less 
familiar Meadowland, a very pleasant setting of 
Tchaikovsky’s Mélodie (which is the third of 
three pieces for violin and piano called ‘‘Souvenir 
d’un lieu cher’’) and the erstwhile popular 
and very sentimental Kamenoi Ostrow of Anton 
Rubinstein which is really No. 22 (Réve 
angelique) of 24 piano “ portraits’? grouped 
under this name as the composer’s Opus 10. 
The works originally scored for orchestra are 
the Overture from Russlan and Ludmilla (Glinka) 
and the Dance of the Comedians from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Snowmaiden. As grouped here the 
pieces are nicely contrasted and the record ranks 
high in the category of pleasant background or 
relaxation music for which purpose it is obviously 


designed (Capitol P8384). 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


An asterisk following a 78 r.p.m. number indicates 
its availability at 45 r.p.m. The numbers are the 
same with the addition of the prefix ‘“45”’. Where 
the 45 r.p.m. number is different it is given immediately 
after the 78 r.p.m. number. 

It seems from the issue of Columbia DB4135* 
that that company are determined that the 
British public shall take to Kwela music (which, 
from the number of railway porters, milkmen 
and others I have heard whistling Tom Hark, 
they are doing anyway), as on this disc is a 
further example of the bizarre massed flute 
music from South Africa. 

It’s by a group called Black Mambazo, who 
play Fuzzy Night and Matshutshu, the latter 
preceded by some more native African dialogue, 
in which the phrase “ rock-’n’-roll’’ can be 
distinguished. Although less vicious than 
Elias’ Jive Flutes last month, these are of the 
same monotonous persuasion as that best-seller, 
which, by the way, is also recorded in con- 
ventional (and easier on the ear) style by Ted 
Heath and his Music on Decca F11025*. The 
reverse is a busy affair called Cha-Cha Baby. 

When original Dixieland jazz first hit the 
popular music scene in 1919 or thereabouts, 
people apparently held up their hands in horror 
and said we were going back to the jungle. 
(How do I know? I’ve just been reading 
Punch of that era!) But I wonder what they 
would have said of Kwela, or for that matter of 
a new nonsense jingle called Witch Doctor, which 
has been recorded by a number of artists, in 
particular Don Lang (H.M.V. POP488*), 
which for all the repetition of the chorus of 
** Ee-ah, oo-ah-ah, bing-bang, walla-walla- 
bing-bang ”’, is put over with terrific punch, and 
has an amusing pay-off line made all the funnier 
by the use of speeded-up tape. (The reverse is 
Cool, Baby, Cool, and is most ordinary in the 
rock line.) David Seville and his Chorus and 
Orchestra (London HLU8619*) have also been 
consulting a witch doctor, but with less interest- 
ing results; their story of what he said fades 
out, and though Jimmy Lloyd (Philips 
PB827*) also relates the story, his is rather 
laboured. He has a set of four more or less 
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conventional songs on BBE12186, to which the 
same remarks apply. 

Before we leave the jungle, though, may I 
draw your attention to a curious disc which 
should sit nicely in your shelves along with 
Dinner With Drac and similar horrors ? This 
is Decca F11024*, by Jack Good and Lord 
Rockingham’s XI, it says here, playing (?) 
Fried Onions and The Squelch. It’s a pair of 
rockers to end all rockers, and if it does no more 
than that, it won’t have lived in vain. It 
features a grunting electric organ, heavily 
over-recorded in the bass, echo-chambers and 
tenor sax, and from the name of the group 
I suspect another leg-pull. 

Frank Chacksfield and his Orchestra 
(Decca F11027*) feature rather rowdy guitars 
in Rodeo, an altogether bucolic affair compared 
with the sleek civilised backing, Souvenirs Of 
Love, which features big strings, and open and 
muted trumpet. Les Baxter and his Orchestra 
follow up their Ports Of Pleasure series with 
another quartet of beautifully played evocative 
Oriental scenes from Annam, Shanghai, Bombay 
and Saigon. These are on Capitol EAP2-868. 

Ralph Marterie and his Orchestra come up 
with a Trombone Blues (featuring comparatively 
little trombone) which seems to be based on 
Short’nin’ Bread, on Mercury MT213* ; Mo 
Craft and his Orchestra (M.G.M. 979*) have 
two very pleasant orchestral novelties, with harp 
and whistling, in Jt’s Melody Time and Long- 
Legged Ladies Of Labrador ; and Tony Osborne 
and his Orchestra play The Secret Of Happiness 
and The Man From Marseilles on H.M.V. 
POP483*. The former is pleasantly tuneful, 
but the latter has a lot of soprano sax. and 
twangy guitar. Why not use a banjo and have 
done with it ? Like the Big Ben Banjo Band 
on Col. DB4126*, which offers Penny Polka and 
Sophisticated Sadie (the last is also jangled by 
Winifred Atwell on Decca F11015* on her 
“other”? piano; I much prefer the banjo 
band, as they colour theirs with marimba and 
whistling, and it’s a very effective sound, too). 
Just in case that isn’t sufficient banjo work, 
though, there’s another LP by Eddie Peabody, 
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the American banjo veteran, on Loncon 
HAD2013. Despite the insertion of the 
occasional Hawaiian guitar solo where ap,ro- 
priate, and despite the joyous good-time s::irit 
of the thing, the record as a whole gets a bit 
tiring. 

Looking at the other instrumental soloists and 
others, we find four titles recorded in Pari; in 
1938 by Larry Adler and the Quintette of «he 
Hot Club of France, with the late Django 
Reinhardt to the fore on guitar, on Col. 
SEG7775, in well-tried numbers like J Got 
Rhythm and Body And Soul ; these are not in the 
least dated, and are put over with technical 
skill and feeling. Another Paris recording of 
the same era is by the Lecuona Cuban Boys 
on Col. SEG7782, including Siboney, La Paloma 
and La Cucaracha. How recording has improved 
since those days! though the Adler sides have 
fared better than the Lecuonas. 


In ultra-modern vein, Eddie Thompson 
contribute on Vox VX1450 a long series of 
standard ballads with flute, rhythm and vibra- 
phone under the heading London After Dark, 
which is sleek and rather necessarily dis- 
embodied cocktail-lounge music ;_ by contrast, 
but still very modern, is a bovine set of dance 
numbers by Ray Conniff and his Orchestra 
on Philips BBR8118. The choice of tunes is 
better, but the music is still very brassy, on 
Coral LVA9078 by Larry Sonn and his 
Orchestra. Maybe I’m getting old but neither 
of these pleased me anywhere near as much as 
a new R.C.A. release (RD27068) by Glenn 
Miller and his Orchestra. These old numbers 
include the original Jn The Mood and Moonlight 
Serenade, and compared with the old H.M.V. 
issues on 78, these sound very much more 
natural. No-one would ever know they were 
as old as they are. 

Cyril Stapleton and his Orchestra (Decca 
LK4258) have a set of oldies under the not very 
imaginative title Just For You, including 
Charmaine played as a fox-trot, which doesn’t 
work out as successfully as a fine set of girl’s- 
name songs by Stanley Black and his Orchestra 
(and his piano, of course) on Decca LK4243. 
Russ Garcia’s Orchestra (London HAU2102) 
have a set of modernized nursery rhymes 
designed, as the cover says, as Hi-Fi Music For 
Children From 2 to 92, and if only the designer 
had not included an obviously American child 
with crew-cut and vacuous expression on the 
cover, I’d have liked the whole thing a lot 
better. As it was, I found it off-putting to have 
that unwavering stare before me while listening, 
though my small daughter liked it. She wasn’t 
so keen on the symphonic effects, though. 

Strictly for grown-ups is another LP by Bill 
Snyder (his piano and his Orchestra combine 
in sleek, Stanley-Black-ish union to work on 
tunes bearing titles to do with jewels and 
treasure) on Brunswick LAT8246. A better- 
known, English, pianist, Fred Hartley, plays 
44 Tunes For Your Listening Pleasure, though I 
would have said they were more for background 
uses, on Decca LK 4237, and Roger Williams, 
unlike Fred Hartley and like Messrs. Black and 
Snyder, uses a full orchestra as background for 
his piano work on The Fabulous Forties, on two 
London LPs (HAR2096/7), satin-smooth piano 
playing tunes of my youth, a sizeable chunk 
of nostalgia for those to whom cloche hats 
and strings of charleston beads are only grim 
relics of ancient history. Lastly, among the 
pianists, we have Confrey Phillips, who also 
sings from time to time in To Close For 
Comfort and provides, with his Trio, music 
for dancing cheek-to-cheek in the manner 0 
the couple on the cover of Decca LK4209. | 

No fewer than four LPs of electric organ music 
have come to my notice this month, and as 
said some time back, organ music of any kind 
doesn’t mean very much to me, but I am ina 
minority, obviously, so I’ll just say that there 1s 











